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Sir, 


He veneration Thave long had 

for your Name,could not per- 
X mit me to apprebend leſs ob- 
i ligation than that of a Law, in your re- 
commendaig to mg this ſubjets. For 
1 Tithinthe whole compaſs of intellefual 
employment and affairs, none but who 
A} are 


| 


are ſo unhappy as not at all to know you, 
world diſpute your right to preſcribe, 
and give Law. 

And taking a nearer view of the 


Province you have aſſigned me, I muſt 


eſteem it alike both diſungenuous and un- 
dutiful, wholly to have refus'd it. For 
the leſs you could think it poſſible ta me 
to perform in it, the more I might per- 
ceiv of kindneſs allaying the Authority 
of the impoſition ; And have the appre- 
benſuon the more obvious to me that you 
rather deſion'd in it mine own advan- 
tage, than that you reckon'd the cauſe 
could receiy any, by my undertaking it. 

The doubt,T well know was mention'd 
by you as other Mens, and not your 
awn; whoſe clear mind, and diligent 
enqiry leave you little liable to be en- 
cumb'red with greater difficulties. 

- Wherefore that T ſo 7h divert from 
yous.and no more allow theſe papers to 
expreſs any regard unto you, till the 

| ſhuttmg 


(1) 
- ſhutting of the diſcourſe, 4 only a 
/ ans. Fr or mdecorum, put in 
the ſtead of a real one. For after you 
1 | have given them the countenance, as to 
1 | let it be underſtood, you gave the firſt 
| | riſe andoccaſton to the buſineſs and de- 
\ fagnof them; Thad little reaſon to ſlur 


| that ſtamp put upon them, by adding to 


| their (enough other) faults that of ma- 

king them guilty of ſo great a musde- 
| meanour, and impertimency,as to conti- 
| | nuea diſcourſe of this length, to one 
that bath ſo little leaſure or occaſuon to 
attend to any thing can be ſaid by them. 


Hat there is of difficulty . g. 1. 
| in this matter I cannot 
{ | pretendtoſer down in thoſe molt 
| | apt expreſtions wherein it was re- 
| | A 4 preſenred 


(2) 
ed tome, and muſt thert- 
endeavour to ſupply a bad 
memory our of a worſe inven- 


tion. 
So much appears very obvious, 
That aſcribiazeo tothe everbleſſed 


God, among the other Arrribures 
which we take to belong to an 
ay wayPerfect Being,a know- 
_ as ſhall Call ent of 
le acceflion or increale ; 
hd * tal the Preſcience 
of all future events (as whereof 
we doubt him not to have the 
diſtin knowledg when they 
{hall have actually cometo pals; ) 
Since many of thofe events are 
the ſinful ations or omiſſions of 
men, which he earneſtly counſels 
and warns them againſt ; This 


matter of doubt cannot bur ariſe 


» OI3- 
How it can ftand with the wiſdom <5 
ſincerity 


(3) 

rity which our own thoughts do by the 
earlieit anticipation challenge to that 
ever happy Being, to uſe theſe (or any 
other means) with a viſible deſion to 
prevent that, which, in the mean time 
appears to that all-ſeeins eye , ſure to 
come to paſt 

So that, by this repreſentation 
of the Caſe, there ſeem tobe com- 
mitred together. Either 1* Gods 
wi/dom with this part of his know- 
ledg. For we judg it not to conſiſt 
with the wiſdom of a man, to de- 
ſign and purſue an end, which he 
foreknows he ſhall never attain : 
Or 2%: the ſame foreknowledg 
with his ſincerity and uprightnels, 
that he ſeems intent 'upon an end, 
which indeed he intends not. * 

The matter then comes ſhortly 
to this ſumme. Either the holy 
God ſerioully intends the preven- 
tion of ſuch foreſeen finful _— 

an 


. (4) 
and omiſſions or he doth not in- 
rend it. If he do, His wiſdom 
ſeems liable ro be impleaded, as 
above. If he donor, his up- 
rightneſs and Truth, 


My purpole is nor, in treati 
of this afar, to move a hiforee 
concerning the fitnes of the words 
[ preſcience | or | foreknowledg | 
Or to trouble this diſcourſe with 
notions I underſtand nor, of the in- 
diviſibility, and unſucceſſivenes of 
eternal duration, Whence it would 
be colleted there can beno ſuch 
thing as firſt or ſecond fore-or after- 
knowledg in that duration. Bur 
be contented to ſpeak as I can 
underſtand, and underſtood, 
Thar is, tocall that foreknowledg 
which is the knowledg of ſome- 
what that as yet is not, but that 


ſhall ſomerime come to paſs, For. 


e 


| 
' 
: 
: 
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(5) 

it were a meer piece of legerde- 
main only to amuſe enqirers 
whom one would pretend to fa- 
tisfie. Or to fly to a cloud for re- 
fape from the force of an _ 
ment, and avoid an occurring dif- 
ficulcy by the preſent reliefleſs 
ſhift of involving one-lelf in grea- 
rer, 

Nor ſhall I deſign to my ſelf ſo 
large a held as a Trattate concern- 
ing the divine Preſcience. So as to 
be obliged co diſcourſe particular- 
ly whatſoever may be thought to 
belong to that Theological To- 
pick. But conhne the diſcourſe 
ro my enjoyned ſubject. And of- 
ter only ſuch conſiderations as may 
ſome way tend to — or al- 


leviatethe preſent difficulty. 


[L.It were one of the greateſt in- s.11, 


juries to Religion, a ſubverſion 
indeed of its very — 
An 


(6) 

And then by doing which , we 
could not more highly gratihe 
atheiſtical minds, inſtead, and un- 
der pretence of aſcribing perfeCti- 
ons to the nature of God ,to aſcribe 
tro it inconſiſtencies, or to give a 
ſelf-repugnant notion of that ado- 
rable Being, The parts whereot 
ſhould juſtle and nor accord with 
one another. And yer eqal care 
is to be taken, leſt while we endea- 
vour to frame a conſiſtent notion 
of God, we'reje&t from ir any 
thing that is crul y a perfe&tion, and 
ſo give a maimed one. Whereby 
wethould undo our own deſign, 
and by our over much caution to 
make our conception of him agree 
with it felf, make it diſagree to 
him. For to an abſolutelyperfet} Be- 
ing, no other can agree than thar, 
which not only is not mage up of 
contradictions but which alſo com- 
prehends 


(7) 

prehends in it all real perfeCtions 
either explicicely, or which leaves 
room for all, by not poſitively ex- 
cluding any of them. Which to 
do, and afterward, to aflign that as 
the proper notion of God, were, ic 
ſelf, the greateſt contradiction. We 
need therefore to be very warie, 
leſt we pronounce too haſtily con- 
cerning any thing, which to our 
moſt ſedate thoughts, appeares 
ſimply a perfection in it felt, thar 
it carries with it a repugnancie to 
lomewhat elfe, neceflary to be 
aſcribed to him. 

We are firſt to ſuſpect (as there 
is greateſt cauſe) and enqire whe- 
ther the aile be not wholly in our 
own minds. Which in this and 
{uch like cafes, we certainty ſhall 
upon due reflection, fhnd labour- 
ing under the natural defect of 
that incomprehenſive narrownes, 


that 


(8) 

that is, in ſome degree, unavoida- 
bly followed with confuſion and 
indiſtinftnes of hts. And 
may perhaps find caule to accuſe 
them of the more culpable evils, 
both of ſlothfulnes, that withholds 
them from doing what they can, 
and ſfelf-conceit by which they 
imagine to themſelves an ability 
of doing, what they cannor, 

It cannot be unobſerved by 
them that have made themſelves 
any part of their own ſtudy, that 
it is very incident to our minds, to 
graſp at more than they can com- 
pals ; and then, thorough their 
own ſcanrtines (like the little hand 
of a child) ro throw away one 
thing that hath pleaſed us, ro make 
room for another, becauſe we can- 
not comprehend both together. 
| Ir is not ſtrange, that our fo 
ſtraitly limiced underſtandings, 
ſhould 


(9) 

ſhould not be able co lodg com- 
modiouſly the immenſe perfecti- 
ons of a Deity. So as toallow 
them liberty co ſpread themſelves 
in our thoughts in their entire pro- 
portions. And becauſe we can- 
neot, we complain, when we feel 
our ſelves a lictle pinche, that the 
things will not conſiſt ; when the 
matter is , that we have unduly 
crouded and huddled them up to- 
gether, in our incomprehenſive 
minds, that have not diſtinctly 
conceived them. 

And tho this conſideration 
ſhould not be uſed for the prote- 
ion of an uſurped _— faſte- 
ning upon God, arbitrarily and at 
4 what we pleaſe (As in- 
deed what ſogrols abſurdity mi 
not any one give ſhelter ro by 
ſuch a miſapplication of it?) We 
oughe yer to think it —_ 

apply'd, 


(10) 

apply'd, when we find our ſelves 
urged with difficulties on one 
hand and the other ; and appre- | 
hend it hard, with clearnes and ſa- * 
tisfaCtion, to aſcribe ro God, what 
we alſo find it not cafie not to 
aſcribe. . 

Nor would it be leſs unfit to 
apply it for the patronage of that 
ſlothfulnes wherein our diſcoura- 
ged minds are ſometimes roo 
prone to indulge themſelves. 

To which purpoſe 1 remember 
ſomewhat very appolite'- in Hi- 
nacius Felix, That many thorough 
the meer tediouſnels of hnding our 
the cruch, do rather, by a mean 


ſuccumbency , _ to the firft 
ſpecious ſhew any opinion 
' whatſoever than be at x trouble, 
by a pertinacious diligence, of ap- 
oy 


ying, themſelves to a thorough 
ſearch, 


Tho 


(9) 

Tho the comprehenſion of our 
Minds be nor infinite, it might be 
exrended much further than uſu- 
ally it is, if we would allow our 
ſelves with patient diligence to 
conſider things at leaſure, and fo 
as gradually to ſtretch and enlarge 
our own underſtaridings. Many 
things have carried the appea- 
rance of coritradiction and incon- 
liſtencie, tothe fiſt view of our 
ſtrairened minds, which after- 
wards, we have , upori repea- 
ted conſideration and endeavour, 
found room for, and been able ro 
make fairly accord, and lodg to- 
gether. 

Eſpecially we ſhould take heed 
leſt it | be excluded by over-muchk 
187" th and a ſfelf-arroga- 


ng pride , that diſdains to be 


thondhe not able to ſee ln 
every thing , by the froſt 


(10) 

lighteſt glance of an haughty 
eye ; nl peremptorily derer- 
mines that to be unintelligible 
that an arrogant uninſtructed 
mind hath only not humilic 

enough to ackaowledg Aifficule 
to be underſtood, Wheace it is 
too poltible ſome may be over- 
prone todetract from God what 
really belongs ro him, leſt any 
thing ſhould feem derracted from 
themſelves , and impure imper- 
tection to him rather than confeſs 
their own. And may be [o over- 
a(cribing, to themſelves, as to 
reckon it a diſparagement not tv 
be endured, to ſeem a little puZz- 
zled for the preſeat ; ro be put ro 
pauſe, and draw breath a while, 
and look into the matter again 
and again; which if cheir humi- 
lity and patieace would enable 
thenvro do ; It: is no likely ws 


(11) 
the Author of our faculties would 
be unabifting to them, in thoſe 
our enqiries which concern our 
dury rowards himſclf. 

For tho in matres of meer ſpe- 
culation, we may be encountred 
with difhculties, whereof perhaps 
no mortal can ever be able to 
had our the ſolution (which is no 
great prejudice, and may be gain- 

| and inftructive to us) Yet as 
to what concerns the obje&t of 
our Religion, it is to be hoped we 
are not lefr in — 
ranglemencs ; Nor think 
we are till we have made urmolt 
enal. The defign being not to 
_= our curiolity, but ro ze- 
ieve our (elves of uncomfortable 
doabefulnes in the marter of our 
worthip,and (in a daciful zeal co- 
wards the bleſſed object thereof ) 
to vindicate it againkk the cavils 
of il}-mindedt men. | 

B 2 Bur 


(12) 

IM. Bur if the unſucceſsfulnes of 
ofren repeated endeavours make }/ 
us deſpair of being able, with ſo 
full ſatisfaction, to reconcile ſome 
things which we have thought 
were to be attributed to God ; It 
will be ſome relief to us, if we 
fhnd the things about which the : 
doubt lies, are not of the ſame * 
order, nor ſuch as with eqal evi- 
dence and neceſſity are to be af- | 
fhrmed of him. 

And when we make a compari- | 
ſon, we may fhnd our ſelves ata | 
certainty concerning thoſe hisAt- 
tributes which moſt commonly, 
and art the firſt view, approve 
themſelves to every man's un- 
derſtanding. 

Among which we little heſicate, 

(as we are moſt concern'd not to 
do,)about thoſe which carry with {| 
them the import of moral ſs; 
and which render the object of | 
our 


(13 
our Religion, at once, both moſt 
venerable and lovely. For none 
do more naturally obtain for 
common notions concerning him; 
ſo as even to prevent ratiogcina- 
cion or argument, with whomſo- 
ever the apprehenſion of his ex- 
iſtence hath place. 

Every man's mind, it being 
once acknowledg'd that there is 
a God, refuſes to conceive other- 
wiſe of him, than that he is holy, 
juſt,merciful,;rrue,&c. And rejects 
with abhorrency the notion of an 
impure, unrighteous, cruel, de- 
ceitful Deity. 

As for thoſe that, by a long 
train of our own more uncertain 
and lubricous reaſonings, we en- 
deavour to deduce ; If we hnd 
our ſelves conſtrain'd any where 
ro admit a difhdence, It were ra» 
ther to be plac't here, For it is at 

B 3 firſt 
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(14) 

firſt ſight evident , ſince God is 
molt certainly willing to be 
known of them that are ſincerely 
willing to know him ; that what 
is 2 natural impreſsion, ſtamped 
by his own hand on every man's 
mind, hath more of __ cer- 
rainty, than what depends on me- 
taphyſical ſubtlery ; whereof ſo 
very few are capable, and where- 
by dives HT - my. da 
0 freqent , ( perhaps ve 
dan fly ) enſ{nare - wav Fc 
And it is. of far greater impor- 
rance, ſuch a notion of God be 
entertained, as whereby he may 
be rendered amiable, and an in- 
viting object of love (the very 
life and ſoul of all Religion) than 
fuch as ſhall be the reſult, and 
entertainment, only of Scholaſtic 
wit. 

Yer alſo fince it is very mani- 


PRIOR 
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(15) 
feſt that Man is now become a 
degenerare Creature, and in an 
Apoltacy from God : He is very 
little co be truſted with the fra- 
ming his own [4a of him ; be- 
ing certainly moſt unape to allow 
any ar, 4 0 in it,that would 
have an unfavourable aſpect up- 
on his vicious inclinations and his 
guilty ſtare. And the contagion 
of man's ſinfulnes having ſpread 
it ſelf as far as he hath propagated 
his own Nature ; ſo as no notion 
in his Mind can be more common 
than the perverſion and diſtem- 
per of his mind it ſelf ; The pol- 
libility and danger is very f a4 
ous, of miſtaking a diate of de- 
praved nature for an authentic 
common nxtion. And tho theſe 
are not impoſlible ro be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and in ſome caſes very 
calie, as when men kind it impe- 
B 4 ſed 
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(16) 
ſed unavoidably upon them, to 
apprehend and acknowledg ſome 
things which they are very unwil- 
ling ſhould be true (In which caſe 
their ſentiments have the ſame 
right to be believed as the teſti- 
mony of an enemy on the oppo- 
ſite partie's behalf.) We have yer 
no reaſon to negle any of na 
means, whereby we may be more 
certainly direted how to con- 
ceive of God, or what we are to 
attribute to him, and what nor, 
Nor can we be at a greater 
certainty, than in admitting ſuch 
things to belong to the Blelled 
God as be plainly afhrms of him- 
ſelf; or any way, by his Word, 
evidently L— to belong to 
him. For as none knowes the things 
of 4 man, but the ſpirit of a man that 
i in bim, ſo the things of God arg 
known to none but the Spirit of Gad, 
Taking 


(17) 

Taking therefore his own Word 
for our meaſure in the preſent 
caſe (which 1 will ſuppoſe the 
Reader not to think ir unreaſon- 
able to appeal to; And what is 
here ſaid, is intended only for 
thoſe that have that eſtimate of 
the Writings wont to go under 
that name) what it ſaies of him 
(much more what it proves) will 
no doubt be admitred for certain 
eruch, Though, if ic ſay fuch 
things, as, to us, ſeem not ſo ma- 
nifeſtly ro agree with one ano- 
ther, Our endeavour mult be the 
more earneſt and ſolicitous ( as 
alſo it ought to be the more mo- 
deſt) to diſcuſs, and remove the 
irefuperi,or Whatloever ſemblance 
of diſagreement. 

And whoſoever concern them- 
ſelves to ſe that venerable 
Book, will find every where, = 


(18) 
the one hand , proclaimed and 
magnify'din it (what our own 
minds cannot but have been pre- | 
polleſſed of) the moit exqifite Wiſ- 
dom of God, whereby he forms and ; 
contrives the methods of all his 
diſpenſations, and diſpoſes them | 
inthe apteſt ſubſerviency co his 
own great and moſt important | 
Deut, 32, Ends. That all bis Taies are juds- 
ment ; and that he worketh all 
Pph. 1. things according to the counſel of 
his Will, In ſumme, thar all 
wiſdom is appropriated to him, 
that he is celebrated in the ſtyle 
Rom.16. of God, only Wiſe. Nor are we 
* therefore co think it ſtrange, if, 
many times, we are not able to 
trace him out, or underſtand che 
reaſon of every thing he thinks fit 
codo, For the paths of the more 
perfet wiſdom,muſt therefore be 
expected to be the more _—_ | 
and 


, 


(19) 
and remoter from common ap- 
prehenſion, 

How often do we find our 
ſelves {o far outgone by wiſe and 
deſigning men, as that we are 
ſometimes conſtrain'd to confeſs 
and admire their great prudence 
and condu&t (when they have ef- 
feed their purpoſes ) in thoſe 
managements , which we have 
before beheld, either wich filenc 
ignorance, or perhaps, not with- 
out cenſure. How much leſs 
ſhould the wiſeſt of men regret 
it, to find all their conjectures ex- 
ceeded by the infinite Wiſdom. 
In the contemplation whereof, 
we find the great Apoſtle ( not- 
withſtanding the vaſt capacity of 
his divinely enlightned under- 
ſtanding) exclaiming in a tranſ- 
porr. 0 the depths ! Rom. 1. 


' Andwhenoureyes ——_ 
Oo 


(20) 
ſo manifeſt ſtupendous effects, 
how far we are exceeded by hin 
in power, it were reaſonable to 
expect he ſhould ſurpaſs us pro- 
portionably in the contrivances 
of his Wiſdom alſo. 

And whereas the conjunction 
is rare, among men, of deep poli- 
tical wiſdom, with integrity and 
ſtrit righteouſneſs; This pro- 
ceeds from the imperfection and 
inſufficiency of the former in great 
part, that they know not how to 
compatls their deſigns, unleſs of- 
ten, by ſupplying their want of 
wiſdom, out of the ſpoil and vio- 
lation of their juſtice and honeſty. 
Otherwiſe, theſe are things not 
fo altogether our of credit in the 
world, but that men would ra- 
ther accompliſh their purpoſes by 
fair and unexceprionable meang, 


if they couldtell how. Only the 
reſpect 


(21) 

reſpe& and deference they have 
for them is leſs, than whar they 
bear to their own intereſts a 
ends. | 
But beſides the natural inflexi- 
ble refticude of the divine Will, 
we are ſecured, from his all-ſuff+- 
ciencie , that we ſhall never be 
fraudulently impoſed upon by 
any of his declarations unto the 
children of men. For there is no- 
thing to be gained by it : And we 
cannot conceive what induce- 
ment he ſhould have,co make uſe 
of any ſo mean and pitiful ſhifts 
for the governing of his Crea- 
tures, whom he ſponraneoul] 
raiſed our of __—_ and hat 
ſo perfectly within his power. 

Unleſs _ ſhould be ſo moſt 
intolerably injurious to him, as to 
imagine a worſe thing of him 
than we would of the worſt of 


men, 


PC.1 1.7. 


(22) 


men, that he loved falſhood i 
amy er And that, aginft hi 
fo c y profcfled [- 


on of it, the declared repugnan- 
cie of it to his Nature, and the 
even tenour of wort ( Þ 
where agreeing with it ſelf here- 
in) ſo . ay, Faves him by 
that property, God that cannot lye. 
And, with the fame pohtivenes, 
avowing his own uprightnes, and 
reqiring it, expreſsing his great 
love coit, and the high detiphe he 
rakes ro hnd it in his (intelligent) 
creatures. The righteous God loveth 
righteouſnes, and with his countenance 
doth he behold the upright. 

Nor is his teſhmony the leſs co 
be regarded for that it is laudaro- 
ry, and of himſelf. For we are to 
confider the Preropative of him 
that reſtifies, and that if he were 
not <&Irirw he were not God. = 

ides 


Din. A mm. _—. 


(23) 
lidesthat his giving us this,or any, 
repreſentation himſelf ( w 
whom it were enough to enjoy 
his own Perfections) is a -vouch- 
ſafement, and done of meer grace 
and favour to us, that we may by 
it be induced to place with (atis- 
faction, our unſulpicious truſt and 
conhdence in him, As allo,thar 
he ſaies, in all this, no atherthing 
of himſelf, than what our own 
minds, coalidering him as God, 
muſt ackaowledg moſt worth 
of him, and agreeing to him wit 
the malt apparent neceſitty. 
This part,therefoxe, of the Mas 
of God hath ſo firm a foundation, 
bach in the natural coraplexion 
of our own minds, and the report 
which his Word makes of him, 
that oa this hand we are hemum'd 
in as by a wall of Adaman : And 


caungat have the thought of de- 
fending 


%V. 
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fending his Preſcience, by intrench- 
ing upon his iſdom and Truth, 
withour offering the higheſt vio- 


lence both to him and our ſelves. 


On the other hand alſo, as it 
cannot but ſeem to us an higher | 
perfe&tion to know all things ar 
once, than gradually ro _—_ 
to the Wane. of one thin 
ter another ; and ſo proceed - 
the ignorance oof ſome things to 
the knowledg of them ; het 
nothing is more certain, than that 
all poſt ible perfeftion muſt agree 
to God; So we find his own Word 
afſerting to him that moſt perfect 
knowledg which ſeems to ex- 
clude the poſsibility of incteaſe; 
or that any thing ſhould ſucceed 
into his ledg. For how | 
pry is it affirmed of him that 

knows all things: And even con- 


cerning 


| (25) 
cerning ſuch future things as 
abour which our preſent enqirie 
is converſant, The affirmation is 


expreſs and poſitive. I am God, and Iſai. 46: 


there us none like me, declaring the 


end from the beginning, and from an- 41. 22. 
tient times the thmgs that are not yet 33: 


done. 

Nor is the afhrmation naked, 
and unfortify'd. For, in the ſame 
ſacred records, we have the ſame 
thing both affirmed and proved : 
Inasmuch as we find, in a great 

art thereof, are contained things 
Fenadi by moſt expreſs Prophe- 
cy , unto which the Events re- 
corded in orher parts (and many 
of them in other unqeſtioned Wri- 
tings beſides) have ſo puntually 
correſponded , as to leave no 
place for doubt or cavil. Inſtances 
are ſo plain and well known that 


they need nor be mentioned. And 
C ſurely 


(26) 
ſurely what was ſo expreſsly fore- 
rold could not but have been fore- 
known. 

It ſeems then an attempt alſo 
eqally hopeles and unrelieving, 
as it were adventurous and bold, 
to offer at the protection of his 
Wiſdom and Siceritie, by aflault- 
ing his Preſcience or certain fore- 
knowledg of whatſoever ſhall 
come to pals. 

And that their defence is not 
to be attempted this way, will 
further moſt evidently appear 
from hence, That it is not im- 
pollible ro aſsign particular in- 
ſtances of ſome or other moſt 
confeſſedly wicked aftions;againſt 
which God had directed thoſe or- 
dinary means of counſelling and 
dehorting men, and which yer 
it is moſt certain he did foreknow 


they would do, As, tho it was 
lo 


(27) 
ſo punctually determined everi 

*toa day, and was (tho not (0 * Tod 
puncually) F foretold unto Abra- |** *** 
ham, how long, from that time, = 
* his ſeed ſhould be ſtrangers in + wha 


a Land that was not theirs ; Yet bg 


how freqent are the counſels and © 
warnings ſent to Pharaoh to dif- Yrophecy, 
miſs them ſooner ; Yea how of- ciearcd 
ren are . Moſes and Aaron directed _ 
to claim their liberty, and exhort **< Pt. 
Pharaoh to let them go, and ar the 
ſame time told, he ſhould not Exod.4, 
hearken tothem. Nor indeed is © 
it more ſeldome ſaid that the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart,leſt 
he ſhould. Tho it may be a doubc 
whether thoſe paſlages be cruly 
tranſlated, For the gentler mean- 
ing of the Hebrew idiom being 
well known, it would ſeem more 
agreeable ro the Texr, ro have 
expreſled only the intended lenfe, 

C 3 than 
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than to have ſtrained a word to 
the very utmoſt of its liceral im- 
port,and manifeſtly beyond what 
was intended. 

After the like manner is the 
Prophet Ezekiel ſent to the revol- 
ted Iſraelites. And directed ro 
ſpeak tro them with Gods own words, 
The ſumme and purport where- 
of was to warn and dehort them 
from their wicked waies leſt they 
oe die ; when as yet it is plain- 

y told him, But the hou cof Tra 
will not hearken to thee, for they will 
not hearken to me. 

Unto which ſame purpoſe it is 
more pertinent, than neceſlary to 
be added, Thar our Saviours own 
plain aſſertions that he was the 
Son of God, the many Miracles 
by which he confirmed it,and his 
freqgent exhortationy ro the Jews 
to believe in him chereupon, had 
Aa mMa*« 


te oe _ 


(29) 
a manifeſt cendency to make him 
| be known and believed to be lo, 
| and conſeqently to prevent that 
' moſt horridact of his crucifixion 
(for it is ſaid, and the marter 
ſpeaks it ſelf, that, if they had Cor.2. 
| known they would not have crucify'd 
' the Lordof Glory.) Nocwithſtand- 
ing that it was a thing whichGods 
' handand counſel had determined a4. 4. 
before to be done. That is, fore-** 
ſeeing wicked hands would be 
prompt and ready for this tragic 
enterpriſe, his Sovereign Power 
and Wiſe Counſel concurred with 
| his foreknowledg, ſo only, and 
not with leſs laticude, to dehne 
or determine the bounds and li- 
mirs of that malignity, than to 
let it proceed unto this Execution. 
And to deliver him up (not by 
any formal reſignation , or fur- 
render, as we well know, but 


C 3 per- 


Tit. 2, 
14. 


(30) 
permitting him) thereunto. Tho 
the ſame phraſe of delivering him, 
_ elſewhere, another —_ 
of aſSigning or appointing him to 
a any. ot the fins ot men, 
by dying ; which was done by 
murual agreement berween both 
the parties, him that was to pro- 
pitiate, and him who was to be 
propitiared, In which reſpect 
our Saviour is alſo ſaid to have 
given himſelf for the fame pur- 
poſe ; Which purpoſe it was de- 
termined not to hinder prepared 
hands to execute in this way, 
Now it it did appear - in 
one {ingle inſtance only, that the 
Bleſſed God did foreknow, and 
dehort from the ſame ac, It will 
be plainly conſeqent, that his 
warnings and dehorrations from 
wicked actions in the general,can 
with no pretence be alledged as 
a proof 


(31) 
a proof againſt his univerſal Pre- 
ſcience. For if the argument | he 
dehorred from the doing ſuch an 
ation, theretore he did not fore- 
know it | would be able to con- 
clude any thing, it muſt be of 
ſufhcient force ro conclude uni- 
verſally ; which it cannot do, if 
bur a fingle inſtance can be given, 
wherein it is apparent,he did both 
dehort and foreknow. It can 
only pretend to raiſe the doube 
which we have in hand to dif- 
cuſs, how fitly , and with what 
wiſdom and finceritie, he can be 
underſtood to interpole his coun- 


ſels and monitions in ſuch a caſe. 


Wherefore _—_ remains but 


to conſider how theſe may be 


reconciled, and made appear to 
be no way inconſiſtent with one 


another, 
Nor 
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Nor are we to apprehend here- 
in ſo great a difficulty, as it were 
to reconcile his irreſiſtible pre- 
determinartive concurrence to all 
aCtions of the creature, even thoſe 
that are m themſelves moſt malignant- 
ly wicked, with the wiſdom and 
righteouſneſs of his Laws againſt 
them, and fevereſt Puniſhments 
of them according to thoſe Laws. 
Which ſentiments muſt, I con- 
ceive, to any impartial under- 
ſtanding, leave it no way ſufh- 
ciently explicable, how the in- 
fluence ON the holy 
God hath tothe worſt of actions, 
is to be diſtinguiſh: from char 
which he affords to the beſt; 
Wherein ſuch inherently evil a&ti- 
ons are leſs ro be unputed to him 
who forbids them, than to the 
malicious tempter who prompts 
to them, or the ator that does 
them, 


tb, Ot ——_ tw 
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them, or wherein not a great deal 
more. And leave it undeniable, 
that the matter of all his Lawes, 
in reference to all ſuch ations that 
ever have been done in the world, 
was a ſumple and mo#t ſtriftly natu- 
ral impoſſibilitie. Nothing being 
more apparently fo, than either 
not todo an ation whereto the 
agent is determined by an infinite 
Power ; or to ſeparate the ma- 
lignity thereof, from an intrinſe- 


cally evil ation ; And that this 


natural impoſsibility of not _ 
was the om uctable bh of his (at 
firſt) innocent Creatures, Who allo 
(as the caſe is co be conceived of 
with the Angels that kept nor 
their firſt Ration) muſt be under- 
ſtood irreverſibly condemned to 
the ſuffering of erernal puniſh- 
ment, for the not doing of what 
it was (upon theſe terms) ſo ab- 
{olurely 
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ſolutely impoſſible to them to 
avoid. 


This too hard Province the 
preſent deſign pretends not to 
intermeddle in, As being nei- 
ther apprehended manageable , 
for thoſe briefly mentioned con- 
ſiderations, and many more that 
are wont to be inſiſted on in this 
argument. 

Nor indeed at all neceſlary ; 
For tho many conliderations have 
been with great ſubcilty, alledg'd 
and urged to this purpoſe , by 
former and ſome Modern Wri- 
rers, (Which it is beſides the de- 
lign of theſe Papers ſeverally ro 
diſcuſs) Thele rwo, which " thou 
the moſt importunate and enfor- 
cing, will, I conceive, be found 
of little force ; and then, the leſs 
ſtreagch which is in others, will 

be 


(35) 
be nothing formidable ; viz: 

That it neceflarily belongs to 
che Original and Fountain-Being, 
to be the firſt Cauſe of whatſo- 
ever Being; And conſeqently, 
that what there is of politive Be- 
ing in any the moſt wicked acti- 
on, mult principally owe it felt 
to the determinative productive 
influence of this hrit and ſove- 
reign Cauſe. Otherwile it would 
ſeem there were ſome Being that 
were neither Primum, nor a pri- 
m9. 

And again(which we are more 
concerned to conlider, becaule ir 
more concerns our preſent ſub- 
jeR) that it were otherwiſe im- 
poluble God ſhould foreknow 
the ſinful ations of men ( man 
whereof, as hath been x as 
he hath forerold) it cheir fiituri- 


tion were a meer contingency, 
and 


(36) 
and depended on the untertain 
will of is ſubordinate agent, not 
determined by the Supream. 

But neither of theſe ſeem able 
to infer the diſmal concluſhon of 
God's concurring by a determinative 
mfluence unto wicked aftions. 

Not the former; For it may 
well be thought ſufficiently to 
ſalve the rights and priviledg of 
the firſt Cauſe, to aflert that no 
aQion can be done bur by a power 
derived from it ; which , in refe- 
—_ to forbidden aQions, intel- 
_ ent —_ may uſe or not 

brag ”=_ eaſe, withour over- 


they muſt be irre- 
bt, | An 4 allo, even to 
the worſt of ations done by 
them. Beſides, that it ſeems in- 
finitely to detrat from the Per- 
feftion of the ever Bleſſed God, 
to afirm he wasnot ablero make 
a Crea- 


(37) 
a Creature, of ſuch a nature, as, 
being continually ſuſtained by 
him, and ſupplyed with power 
every moment ſurable ro its na- 
ture, ſhould be capable of afting; 
unleſs whatſoever he thus enables, 
he determine ( that is, for it can 
mean no leſs thing, impel) it todo 
alſo. 

And except it were afhrmed 
impoſſible to God to have made 
ſuch a Creature, (that is, thar ir 
imply'd a contradiftion, which 
certainly can never be proved) 
there is no imaginable pretence 
why it ſhould not be admitted 
he hath done it : Rather than ſo 
fatally expole theWiſdom,Good- 
nes, and Righteouſnes of God, 
by ſuppoling him to have made 
Lawes for his reaſonable Crea- 
tures, impoſbble , thorough his 
own irreſiſtible counter-aion, ” 


(38) 
be obſerved : and afterwards to 
expreſs himſelf diſpleaſed, and 
adjudg his Creatures to eternal 
puniſhments, for not obſerving 
them. 

| am not altogether ignorant 
what attempts have been made 
to prove it impolsible, Nor again, 
whar hath been done to manifeſt 
the vanity of thoſe attempts. Bur 
I mult contels a greater diſpoſition 
ro wonder,thart ever ſuch a thin 
ſhould be diſputed, than diſpute 
ſo plain a caſe. And that a mat- 
ter whereupon all moral Govern- 
ment depends, both humane and 
divine, ſhould not have been de- 
rermined at the hrſt {1ghr. 


"Tis not hard for a good Wit . 


to have ſomewhat to ſay for any 
thing. Bur to diſpute againſt 
the common ſenſe of Mankind, 


we know before hand, is but to 


erifle : 
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trifle; as the eſſay to prove the 
impolsibilicy of local motion. 

The notion of the goodnes and 
righteouſnes of God, methinks, 
ſhould ſtick ſo cloſe to our minds, 
and create ſuch a ſenſe in our 
Souls, as ſhould be infinitely dea- 
rer to us than all our ſenſes and 
powers. And that we ſhould 
rather chooſe to have our fight, 
hearing, and motive power, or 
what not belides,diſpured,or even 
torn away from us, than ever ſut- 
fer our as ro be diſputed into a 
belief , that the holy and good 
God ſhould irreliſtibly determine 
the wills of men to, and puniſh, 
the ſame thing. Nor is it difhculr 
to urge more puzzling ſophiſms 
againlt the former, than for this 
latter. 

Bur the efforts of a ſophiſti- 
cal Wir againſt ſenſe, and more 
againſt 


(40) 
againſt the ſenſe of our Souls,and 
moſt of all againſt the entire 
ſumme and ſubſtance of all Mo- 
rality, and Religion, at once, arc 
bu like the attempt to batter a 
Wall of Braſs with ſtraws and fea- 
thers. 

Nor is the aſſault, on this part, 
more feeble and impotent, than 
the defence is wont to be of the 
other. For I would appeal to the 
qick refined ſenſe of any ſober 
and pious mind, after ſerious, in- 
ward conſultation with ir ſelf ; 
being cloſely urged, with the hor- 
rour of ſo black a conception of 
God | that he ſhould be fopoled 
irrefiſtibly co determine the will 
of a man to the hatred of his own 
moſt Bleſſed Self, and then to 
exatt ſevereſt Puniſhments for 
the offence done] what relief it 
would now be to it, to be only 
taughr 


0 
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taiight to reply, | That Man is un- 

der the Law, and God above tt. | 
A defence that doubles the 
force of the aſſault. What! that 
God ſhould make a Law, and ne- 
cgſlicate the violation of it ! and 
yet allo puniſh that violation! 
And th's be thought a ſufhcient 
Salvo, that himſelf is not ſubject 
ro any Law ! Will a qick-fented, 
render fpirir, wounded by ſo un- 
ſufferable indignity , offered ro 
the holy God, b any whit caſed 
or relieved, by the chin ſophiſtry 
of only a colluſive ambiguity in 
the word | Law?] Which ſome- 
times ſignifies the declared pleaſure 
he Ruler to a SubjeF, in which 
nſe any eye can ſee God can be 
under no law, having no ſupe- 
riour. But not-ſeldome alſo, an 
habitual fixed principle and rule of 


ating after one ſteady tenour. In 
D which 
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which ſenſe how. manifeſt is it, 
that the perfect rectitude of God's 
own holy gracious Nature 1s an 
eternal Law to him , infinitely 
more ſtable, and immutable,than 
the Ordinances of day and night ! 


Or what relicf is there in that 
dream | of the ſuppoſed poſſibility of 
God's making a reaſonable Creature 
With an innocent averſion to bimſelf* ] 
For what can be {uppoled more 
repugnant ? Or what more im- 
pertinent ? If innocent,how were 
ic puniſhable? A Law already 
made in the caſe, how can it be 
innocent ? 

Bur whatſoever ſtrength there 
may be in arguments, and replies, 
to and fro, in this matter. Thar 
which hath roo apparently had 
greateſt actual efficacy, with ma- 

ny, hath been the authority and 


name 
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riame of this or that man of re- 
putation ; and the force of that 
art of imputing a doctrine, alrea- 
dy under a prejudicial doom, to 
ſome or other 1l|-reputed former 
Writer. 

[ profes not to be skill'd in the 
uſe of that ſort of weapons. And 
what reputation ought to be of 
ſo great value with us, as that of 
God and Religion ! 

Tho if one would take thar 
invidious courſe, it were eafie to 
evince, that f1 uch a predetermina- 
tive influx to the production of 
all whatſoever actions , is the 
dearly eſpouſed notion of one, of 
as delervedly an ill character, as 
ever had the name of a Chriſtian 
'* Writer. And whether he would 
not take that name for a diſho- 
nour to him , I pretend not to 


know, 
D 2 But 


(44) 
But let us take this ſober ac- 
count of the preſent caſe, | That 
m this temporary ſtate of trial, the 
efficacious grace of God is neceſSary to 
attions ſincerely good and holy ; which 
therefore all ought undeſpairmgly to 
ſeek and pray for. But that m re- 
ference to other aftions, be doth only 
ſupply men with ſuch a power , as 
Þhereby, they are enabled, either to 
aft, or, in many initances (and eſþe- 
cially when they attempt any thing that 
# evil) to ſuſpend their own attion. 
And ſurely it carries ſo unex- 
ceptionable a face and aſpect with 
it, that no man, that is himſelf 
ſober, will think the worſt name, 
of whoſoever ſhall have ſaid the 
ſame thing, were a prejudice to 
it; Or ſhould more oblige him 
to reject it, then we would think 
our ſelves obliged to throw away 
Gold, or Diamonds, becauſe an 
impure 
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impure hand hath coucht them ; 
Or to deny Chriſt, becauſe the 
Devils confeſt him. 

Tho allo, if any ſhould impute 
the ſo ſtating of this matter, to 
any Authour , that hath been 
wont to go under an ill name 
and character, in the Chriſtian 
Church ; There were a great 
overſight committed (to ſay no 
harder thing of it.) 

For the Writers whoſe names 
would be ſuppoſed a prejudice, 
have neither ſaid the ſame thing, 
nor with the ſame deſign. 

They would have this imdeter- 
mination of the power afforded to 
the creature, to be ſo univerſal, as 
to extend eqally to evil actions 
and to good. And have aflerted 
it with a manifeſt deſign ro ex- 
clude efficacious grace, in refe- 


rence tothe beſt ations. 
D 3 Where- 
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Whereas this account would 
make it not of ſo large extent, 
(As it were very unreaſonable 
any ſhould) For tho it may well 
be ſuppoſed extendible ro many 
actions, beſides thoſe that are in- 
erinſecally evil, or to any that 
are not ſpiritually good, yet no- 
thing enforces (nor can it be ad- 
mitted) that it ſhould a#ually, and 
alwaies extend (o far. For whocan 
doubt but Gad can over-rule the 
inclinations and actions of his 
creature, when he pleaſes; and, 
as ſhall beſt conſiſt with his Wiſ- 
dom, and the Purity of his Na- 
cure, either lay on, or take off his 
determining hand. 

Nar is it here aſſerted with any 
other deſign, than to exempt the 
Bleſled God, as far as is poſſible ; 
from a participation in the evil 
actions of his Creatures : In the 
mean 
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mean time entitling him , moſt 
entirely, to thoſe that are ſincere- 
ly good. Tho it muſt be left im- 
table ro men tchemlelves ( ic 
4m thorough their own great 
default ) if they have not the 
grace , which might effectually 
enable them, to do ſuch alſo. 

And as for the latter. This ſup- 
poſed indetermination of the hu- 
man will,in reference, eſpecially, 
to wicked actions, is far from be- 
ing capable of inferring,that God 
cannot therefore foreknow them; 
Or any thing more, than that we 
are left ignorant of the way,how 
he foreknowes them. And how 
ſmall is the inconvenience of ac- 
knowledging that ? Yea and how 
manifeſt the abſurdity of not ac- 
knowledging the like, in many 
cales ? Since nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that God doth many 
D 4 things 
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things beſides, whereof the man- 
ner, how he does them, we can 
neither explicate nor underſtand ! 
For neither is it difficult to aſsign 
inſtances, more than enough, of 
actions done by our ſelves, of the 
manner whereof, we can give no 
diſtin& account, as thoſe of vi- 
fion , intelleftion , with ſundry 
other. | 
Some have been at great pains 
we well know to explain the 
manner of God's foreknowledg 
of theſe fururities, otherwiſe than 
laying the foundation thereof 
in- his (ſuppoſed) efficacious will 
or decree of them. They that 
can ſatishe themſelves with what 
Thomas and Scotus have attempt- 
ed, and the followers of them 
both ; That can underftand what 
It is, with the one, for all chings to 
be eternally preſent tothe Divine 
intellect 
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intelle&t in eſſe reali, and not un- 
derſtand by it, the World to have 
been erernal. Or what, with the 
other, that they be all preſent only 
in eſe repreſentativo, and not un- 
derſtand by it barely that they are 
all known, and no more, (which 
ſeems like the explication of the 
word invaſion, by invaſion) let 
them enjoy their own fatisfaCti- 
On, 

For my own part I can more 
ealily be farisfied to be ignorant 
of the modus or medium of his 
knowledg, while I am ſure of the 
thing ; And I know not why any 
ſober-minded man might not be 
ſo roo. While we mult all be 
content to be ignorant of the 
manner, yea and nature too, of a 
thouſand things beſides, when 
that ſuch things there are, we have 


no doubt. And when there are 


few 
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few things, about which we can, 
with leſs diſadvantage, ſuffer our 
being ignorant ; or, with leſs dif- 
reputation, profeſs to be ſo. 
[r _— —_ wo fe af- 
ightful a thing,to ſuppole God's 
CE monleds > hom con- 
tingent furure actions, well to 
conſiſt with our ignorance, how 
he foreknows them, as that we 
ſhould think it neceſſary, to over- 
turn and mingle Heaven and 


Earth, rather than admit it. 


Wherefore waving that un- 
fealible, unneceſlary, and unen- 
joyned task, of defending God's 
predetermmative concourle unto 
ſinful actions; Our encounter 
muſt only be of the more ſuper- 
able difhculey , ro reconcile his 


Preſcience of them, with his 
> againſt chem, 4, e. ow 
hely 


A _ 
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fely the Wiſe and Holy God can 
have interpoſed his precautions 
and diſſuaſions, in their own na- 
ture, aptly tending to withhold 
and divert men, from thoſe evil 
ations, which he yet foreſcesthey 
will do. 

And it is, in the firſt place, evi- 
dent, there can be no pretence to 
alledg, that there is any ſuch re- 
pugnancy in the mazter, as ſhall 
amount to a contradiction, ſo 
much as vertual, or which the 
things ſignify'd, on the one part 
and the other, can be underſtood 
any way to import, 'That indeed 
there ſhould be a direct and ex- 
plicite contradiction berween 
foreknowing and deborting,we may, 
at firſt ſight, perceive the terms 
cannot admit ; For there is no- 
thing enunriated (afhrmed or de- 


nied) in cither.. Bur ler the m_ 
” 
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of both be reſolved into Propofi- 
tions,capable of being confronted 
ro one another, And. all chat can 
be made of the former, will only 
come to this Jyou will do ſuch a 
thing ] and of the latter, no more 
bur this | you ought not to do it | 
Theſe are at as great diſtance, as 
can be imagined, from grating 
upon, or jarring with one ano- 
ther. 

And wherein is the indecorum 
of it, that both theſe eFata ſhould 
proceed from the ſame mouth, 
viz. of a Governour, or one that 
hath authority over others. 

We will, for diſcourſe ſake, ſup- 
poſe a Prince, endowed with the 
Gift or Spirit of Prophecy. This, 
moſt will acknowledg a great 
perfection, added ro whatſoever 
other his accompliſhments. And 
ſuppoſe we this his Prophetic abi- 
lity 
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lity ſo large, as ro extend to mioſt 
events that ſhall fall our within 
his dominions. Is it hereby be- 
come unht for him to govern his 
Subjefts by Lawes? or any way 
admoniſh them of their duty ? 
Hath this Perfe&tion ſo much di- 
miniſhe him as to depoſe him 
from his Government ? 

Ir is not indeed to be difſlem- 
bled, that it were a diffculry to 
derermine , whether ſuch tore- 
ſight were, for himſelf, better or 
worſe, Boundlels knowledge 
ſeems only in a ft conjunction 
with as unbounded power. Bur 
it is alrogerher unimaginable that 
it ſhould deſtroy his relation to 
his Subjects. As what of it were 
lefr, if it ſhould deſpoil him of his 
Legiſlative Power, and capacity 
of governing according to Lawes 


made by i ? 
And 
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And to bring back the matter 
to the Supream Ruler. Let it for 
the preſent be ſuppoſed only,thar 
the Bleſſed God hath, belonging 
to his Nature, the univerſal Pre- 
ſcience whereof we are diſcour- 
fing ; We will, ſurely, upon that 
ſuppoſition, acknowledg it to be- 
long ro him as a Perfeftion. 

And were it reaſonable to af- 
firm that by a perfection he is dif- 
abled for Government 2 Or were 
it a good conleqence | He fore- 
knowes all things, he is therefore 
unhe to govern the World ! } 


And, that we may conſider the 
matter more narrowly ; Would 
the ſuppoſition of fuch foreknow- 
ledg, in God, make that ceaſe to 
be Man's duty, which had other- 
wile been ſo? and take away the 
differences of good and evil ? 
Would 
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Would it nullifie the obligation of 
God's Law,and make Man's own 
inclination his only rule ? Or,if it 
be ſaid, becauſe it is foreknown, 
Mam will do ſuch a thing, there- 
fore he may, where is the con- 
neftion ? For what influence can 
foreknowledg have, to alter, or 
affect, any way, either the nature 
of the thing | +2 vaguntny or the 
temper of the perſon that ſhall 
doit; any more than the preſent 
knowledg of the ſame thing,now 
in doing ? Which knowledg none 
would deny to God : And which, 
when it occurs to a man, is no 


. - more underſtood to make an evil 


action innocent , than the aRi- 
on makes the eye guilty , of 
him that beholds ic - and de- 
reſts it at once. Surely what is, 
in its own nature, whether,good, 
er evil, can never not be ay ic 

ore- 


-_- - 
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foreknown or not foreknown. 

Bur if what was otherwiſe 
man's duty, be ſtill his dury,what 
can make it unhe that it be decla- 
red, and made known to him to 
be ſo 2 And how is that other- 
wiſe to be done, than by theſe 
diſpured means ? Yea (for this is 
the caſe) what can make it leſs 
fir, than it would be that God 
ſhould ceaſe to rule over the 
World ? and qit the right of his 
Government to his revolred crea- 
tures, upon no other reaſon, than 
only that he foreſees they have a 
mind ro invade it ? 

It may now, perhaps, be ſaid, 
All this reaſoning tends indeed to 
eſtabliſh the contrary aſſertion, 
{ that notwithſtanding God do 
toreknow man's fin , it is how- 
ever neceſlary he forewarn him 


of it] but it anſwers not the ob- 
jected 
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jected difhculty. viz, How rea+ 
ſonably any ſuch means are uſed 
for an unattainable end. As it 
is manifeſt, the end, Man's Obedi- 
ence, cannot be attained when it 
is foreknown he will uot obey. 


It may here, before we pro- 
ceed further, not be unſcaſon- 
able to conſider (A matrer, as is 
known, wont to be much vexed 
in the Schools) how God may be 
ſaid to at for any end at all. And 
it appears very certain, that he, 
who is ſo every way abſolutely 
perfect, and happy , cannot be 
thought to intend, and purſue an 
end, afrer the ſame manner as we 
are want to do, 

We being conſcious to our 
ſelves of indigency,or,at the belt, 
of obligation to the Authour of 
our Beings, are wont to —_ 


thi 
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this or that end for the relieving 
of our ſelves, or the a | 
our ſelves to him. And, our ſa- 
tisfaftion depending upon the 
attainment fi = ſolicitou 
deliberate about the fitteſt means 


ro attain it; and are tos't with 
Various _—_ , of dehire, wy 
hope, and fear,and joy,and griet, 
us as the ud is apprehen- 
ded more or leſs excellent, or 
likely ro be attained ; varying 
often our courſe upon new emer- 
pci, as this or that = pro- 
ly promote, or hinder the ſuc- 
cels of our purſuit. In ſhort, we 
purſue ends, as being both impa- 
tient of diſappointment, and un- 
certain of their attainment. 


The Bleſled God, being indi- 
gent of nothing, nor under obli- 


gation to any one, cannot be ſup- 


poled ro propound an end to 
himſelf 
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himſelf as that whereupon his (a- 
tisfaction depends, which were 
inconſiſtent with his already- 
complear felicity, and would ar- 
Ls bur potentially happy. 
+ Buracting alwaies from an um- 
menſe Selt-ſufficient fulnes of life, 
and of all perfeftions, doth ever 
ſatiche himſelf in himſelf, and 
take higheſt complacency in the 
perfe& goodnes, congruity and 
refitude of his own moſt Holy 
Will and Way. 

And again, as he doth not ſeek 
a yet-unattained farisfaftion , in 
any end he can be ſuppoled to 

opound to himſelf ; So nor can 
= be thought co deliberate, as 
we are wont to do, concerning 
the means of eftefting any. For 
deliberation would imply doube- 
fulnes and uncertainty, which his 
abſoluce Perfeftion cannot ad- 


K 2 mir ; 
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mit ; Nor doth need,. the whole 
frame and compals of things in- 
tended by him, in their diſtin&t 
references and tendencies, being, 
at once, preſent to his all-com- 
prehending view ; ſo that there 
can be no place for any interme- 
diate knowledg with him, or for 
any new reſolves thereupon. 
Known to the Lord are all bis Works 
from the beginning of the World. 


This being premiſed ; It is now 
further to be conſidered , that 
howſoever one end oftentimes is 
not attained,unto which the pub- 
licly extant declarations of cheDi- 
vine Will have a viſible apritude, 
viz, the obedient compliance of men 
with them ; another, more noble 
end was, however attainable, nor 
unbecoming the deſignment of 
the Divine Wiſdom, and which 

it 
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it was every way moſt worth 
of God 20s hs principally in 
rent upon. 

It is fit the mention of this be 
prefac't with an obvious remark; 
That the miſapprehenſion of the 
ſtare of things  —— God and 
Man doth, in great part, owe it 
ſelf , to our aptnes to compare 
unduly, the Divine Government 
with that of Secular Rulers ; and 
our expectation to find them in 
all things agreeing with each 
other. Whereas there cannot but 
be a vaſt difference, berween the 
conſtitution, and end of God's Go- 
vernment over ( his Creatures, 
and more eſpecially) Mankind, 
and that of Man over his fellow 
Creatures of the ſame kind. 

The Government of ſecular, 
humane Rulers, can never be, in 
the conſtitution of it, alrogether 

E 2 ablo- 
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abſolute, nor ought, in the deſign 
of it, primarily to intend the per- 
ſonal advantage of the Ruler 
himſelf, who as much depends 
upon his Subjects, and bath ( at 
leaſt) as great, need of them, as 
they can be underſtood to have 
of him. Bur as to the Bleſled 
God the matter is apparent, and 
hath its own triumphant evi- 
dence, that ſince he isthe Ori- 
ginal and Root of all Being, that 
all chings are meer dependencies 
upon his abſolute pleaſure, and 
entirely of him, and by him, all 
- ought to be to himthar he alone 

might have the glory. 
Wherefore, it mult be aſſerted, 
and cannot fail of obtaining to be 
acknowledged, by every impar- 
tial, and ſober conſiderer of 
things, that there is a much more 
noble and important end, that 
all 
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all God's public Edits, and De- 
clarations ro men ( the inſtru- 
ments of his Government over 
them) do more principally aim 
at, than their — , Vi; 
the dignity and decorum of his Govern- 
ment it ſelf. And that he may be 
found in every thing to have 
done as became him, and was 
moſt worthy of himſelf. And 
what could be more (ſo, than that 
he ſhould reſtifie the averſion of 
his own Pure, and Holy Nature, 
ro whatſoever was unholy and 
impure, his love of righteouſnes 
and complacency to be imitated 
herein, together with his ſteady, 
gracious Propenſion to receive 
all chem into the communion of 
his own Felicity or Bleflednes 
(for the Redeemer's lake) who 
{ſhould herein comply with him ? 

Nor are we to underſtand that 
E 4 he 
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he herein ſo deſigns the reputa- 
tion of his Government, as men 
are often wont to do things out 
of deſign for their intereſt, im that 
kind, \ are otherwiſe , againſt 
their (over-ruled) inclination. Bur 
we are to account theſe his decla- 
rations (altho they are aCts of an 
intelligent Agent, and the pro- 
ducts of wiſdom and counſel, yet 
alſo) the ſpontaneous emanations 
of his own holy, and gracious 
Nature, ſuch as wherein he moſt 
fully agrees, and conſents with 
himſelf. And is it now to be ex- 
pected, that, becauſe he foreſees 
men will be wicked,and do what 
ſhall be unworthy of them, he 
muſt therefore lay afide his Na- 
ture, and omit to do what ſhall 


be worthy of himſelf 2 


And hereupon it may be ex- 


pected, 
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peed, the more ingenuous, and 
candid, will allow themſelves to 
think the matter tolerably clear, 
in reference to the former part of 
the propoſed difficulty ; i.e. will 
apprehend this way of dealing 
with men not imprudent, or incon- 
ſiſtent with the Divine Wiſdom, 
ſince, tho one end,in a great parr, 
fail, yet another,more valuable,is 
attained, 

Burt yet,as to the latter part,the 
difficulty may ſtill urge, viz, haw 
it can ſtand with ſinceritie, where- 
as that end alſo which failes,ſeems 
to have been moſt directly in- 
tended, that the Bleſſed God 
ſhould feem ſo earneſtly intent 
upon it. Since it is hardly con- 
ceiveable, that the ſame thing 
ſhould be, art once, ſeriouſly in- 
tended as an end, and yet, at the 
ſame time, give the eye, which 
ſeems 
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ſeems to deſign it ; no other pro- 
ſpect, than KA thing never to be 
brought ro pals. 

Wherefore we are next to con- 
ſider, that we may proceed gra- 
dually, And not omit to ſay what 
is in it ſelf confiderable ; tho it is 
not all (which cannot be ſaid at 
once)that is to be ſaid ; That the 
public declarations of the Divine 
Will, couching man's duty, do at- 
tain that very end | his obedient 
compliance Leceweich? in great 
part, and as to many (alcho it be 
foreknown they will prove in- 
eftectual with ' moſt) and are 
the no leſs ſucceſsful, than the 
apt means of attaining it. 

Nor, certainly, if it were fore- 
known the World would be ſo 
divided,as that ſome would obey, 
and others not obey, was it there- 
fore the fitteſt courſe, that theſe 

two 
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two ſorts ſhould, by ſome extra- 
ordinary a& of Providence, be 
carefully ſevered from each other; 
and _ be dealt withal apart 
from the reſt : But rather, that 
the Divine Edicts ſhould be of an 
univerſal tenour, and be directed 
to all asthey are; the matter of 
them being of univerſal concern- 
ment, «x eqally ſutable to the 
common caſe of all men. ' 


Neither yet was it neceſlary, s. 


that effe&tual care ſhould be ta- 
ken, they ſhould actually reach 
all, and be apply'd to every indi- 
vidual perſon. Since it is appa- 
rently to be reſolved iato the 
wickednes of the World,that they 
do not ſo; and that there is not 
an univerſal diffuſion of the Go- 
ſpel into every part. 

For it being evident to any ones 
re- 
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refletion, that men are in a ſtate 
of apoſtacy and defeftion from 
their Maker and common Lord, 
and therefore ſubject to his dil- 
pleaſure ; Whereas the Mercitul 
God hath done his own part, and 
ſo much beyond what was to be 
expected from him; iſſued our his 
Proclamations of Peace,and Par- 
don, upon ſo eafie and indulgent 
terms, as are expreſſed in his 
Goſpel ; if, hereupon, men allo 
did their part, behaved them- 
ſelves ſutably to the exigencie 
of their caſe, and xs did become 
reaſonable Creatures, faln under 
the diſpleaſure of their Maker, 
(whereof their common condi- 
tion affords ſo innumerable, fo 
pregnant proofs, The Goſpel, 
whereſoever ic ſhould arrive, 
would have been entertained 
with ſo great a tranſport of joy, 


and 
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and fo ready and univerſal ac- 
ceptance, as very ſoon to have 
made a great noiſe in the World: 
And being found to be of an uni- 
verſal tenour and concernment, 
and that what it ſaies to one Na- 
tion, it eqally faies the ſame to 
every one; Ir could nor bur be, 
that Meſſengers would inter- 
changeably have run from Na- 
tion, to Nation ; ſome to com- 
municate, others to enqire after 
thoſe ſtrange tidings of great joy 
unto all people, lately - from 
Heaven ; concerning the Emma- 
nuel, God with us ; God, again 
upon his return to Man, and now | 
in Chriſt reconciling the World to 
m_— And thus how eafily, 
and even naturally, would the Go- 
ſpel, ſoon have ſpread it ſelf rtho- 
rough the World ? Eſpecially the 
merciful God having ſo mou 
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ded, that there ſhould be an of- 
fice conſtituted , and ſer up; a 
ſort of men, whoſe whole buli- 
neſs it ſhould be, ro propagate, 
and publiſh choſe happy ridings. 

Bur that men ſo ary. nd 
their ſenſual, terrene inclination, 
as not at all ro uſe their under- 
ſtandings,and conſidering power, 
abour other matters than onl 
what are within the ſight of their 
eye, when by ſocafie and qick a 
turn of thoughts they might feel 
and find out who made them, and 
was the Original of their life and 
being , a ge things are not 
right, and as =_ {ſhould be, be- 


eween him and them ; and ſo by 


what is within the compaſs of 
natural revelation , be prepared 
for what is ſuper-natural. «And 


not that only, bur to that ſtupidi- 
ty, by which chey are unapt to 


enqirs 


; 
| 
| 
» 
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enqire after, and receive, to adde 
that obſtinace malignity,by which 
they are apt to rejet,and oppole 


the merciful diſcoveries,and over- 
rures of their offended, reconcile- 
able Creatour, and Lord : How 
manifeſtly doth this devolve the 
whole buſineſs, of the herle, low 
progreſs of the Goſpel in the 
World, upon themſelves only ! 

As ſuppole we a Prince of the 
greateſt Clemency , Benignity, 
and Goodnes, from whom a 
whole Countrey of his Subjects 
have made a moſt cauſeleſs de- 
fetion ; hereupon to ſend , to 
the whole Body of the Rebels, a 
gracious Proclamation of free 
Pardon, upon their return totheir 
allegiance,and duty ; and it only 


from hence comes to paſs, that 


every individual perſon of them, 
diſtinaly ne wr not what 
che 
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the Meſſage from their Prince 
did import ; becauſe, they that 
heard it would not, many of 
them, allow themſelves to con- 
ſider and regard it; and others 
of them , with deſpiteful vio- 
lence, fell upon the Heraulds, 
barbarouſly butchering, ſome of 
them, nu ignominioully repul- 
ſing the reſt, Who would not 
ſay, that Prince had fully done 
his part, and acqitted himlelf an- 
ſwerably to the beſt Character, 
tho he ſhould ſend to the Rebels 
no further overtures. Much 
more, if, thorongh a long tract 
of time, he continue the ſame 
amicable endeavours for their 
reducement; notwithſtanding the 
conſtant experience of the {ame 
ill ſucceſs > Who would not caſt 
the whole bulines of the continu- 
ed ill underſtanding, berween 


im, 
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him , and the revolters, upon 
themſelves. And reckon it im- 
poſlible, any ſhould be ignorant, 
of his kind and benign inclinari- 
ons and intentions, if an impla- 
cable enmity, and diſafteftion to 
him, and his Government, were 

not their common temper ? 
Tho, ſo infinitely do the Mer- 
cies of God, exceed thoſe of the 
molt Merciful Priace on Earth, 
as well as his knowledg and pow- 
er; that whereloever there are 
any exempt caſes, we muſt con- 
ceive him, eqally able, and in- 
clined, to conſider them diſtinct- 
ly. And fo vaſtly different, may 
we well ſuppoſe, the degrees of 
happines and miſery to be, in the, 
other World ; as that there may 
be latirude enough, of puniſhing 
and rewarding men, propor- 
tionably to the degrees of light 
F they 
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they have had, and the more or 
leſs malignity, or propenſion to 
reconciliation , was found with 
them thereupon. 


Nor again was it at all incon- 
ruous, or unbecoming, that the 
Bleſſed God, this being the com- 
mon temper, and diſpoſition of 
all men , to reje& his gracious 
renders, ſhould provide, by ſome 

extraordinary means, that th 
might not be finally rejeted by 
all. For what can be more ap- 
propriate to Sovereignty (even 
where it is infinitely leſs ablo- 
lute) than, arbitrarily, to deſign 
the objects of ſpecial favour? Who 
blames a Prince, for placing ſpe- 
cial marks of his Royal bounty, 
or clemency here and there, as 
he thinkes bee or that he hath 
ſome pecukar favourites, with 
whom 
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whom he familiarly converſes, 
whom he hath won, by ſome or 
other not-common inducements, 
and aſſured their loyal affeftion : 
tho there be thouſands of Perſons 
in his dominions beſides, of as 
good parts, diſpoſitions, and de- 
lerts as they ? It belongs to So- 
vereignty, only fo, to be favour- 
able ro ſome, as, in the mean 
tune, to be juſt cowards all. 

Yea and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, ſuch are the diſpenſati- 
ons of the holy God towards the 
whole community of mankind, 
as import, not ws ſtrict righre- 
ouſneſs, but great clemency and 
mercie allo. 

Tho they might eaſily under- 
ſtand themſelves to be offenders, 
and liable to the (everities of his 
Juſtice, they are ſpared by his pa- 
tience, ſuſtained by his bounty , 
F 2 pro- 
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roteted by his power, Their 
I ves and properties are fenced by 
his own lawes. And whereas 
they are become very dangerous 
enemies to one another: and each 
one his own greateſt enemie ; 
It is provided by thoſe laws, even 
for the worſt of men, that none 
ſhall injure chem, that all love 
them, and ſeek their good. He 
interpoſes his authority on their 
behalf, and, if any wrong them, 
he takes it for an affront done to 
himſelf. By the ſame lawes , 
they are directed toinduſtry, . fru- 
gality, Sobriery, temperance, to 
exerciſe a Government over 
themſelves, to bridle and ſubdue 
their own exorbitant luſts and 
paſſions, their more immediate 
rormentours, and the ſources of 
all the calamities and mileries, 
which befal them in this World. 
By 
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By all which evidences of his 
- great care, and concern for their 
welfare, They might underſtand 
him to have favourable propen- 
ſions rowards them, and that, tho 
they have offended him, he is not 
their implacable enemy ; And 
might, by his goodnes, be led to 
repentance. 

Yea and moreover ; he hath 
ſent them a Redeemer, his own 
Son, an incarnate Deity, who 
came down into this World, full 
of grace and truth, upon the moſt 
merciful errand. (And they have 
ſome of them been in tranſports, 
when they have bur fancy'd ſuch 
a deſcent, for the doing Ge 


ly, ſome lighter good turn ; as 


upon the cure of the Creeple. The ,g, ,, 


Gods (lay they) are come down in 
the likeneſs of Men ! ) 

He being filled with the glo- 
# rio!"15 
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rious fulnes of the Godhead, hath 
been a voluntary ſacrifice for the 
fins of men ; And if they would 
beleive and obey him, they 
would find that ſacrifice is accept- 
ed, and available for them. 

And tho they are diſabled ro do 
ſo, only by their own wicked in- 
clination, even againſt that alſo 
they have no caule to deſpair of 
being relieved , it they would 
(which they might) admit the 
thoughts of their impotency, and 
the exigencie of their caſe, and 
did ſeriouſly implore Divine 
help. 

Now with whom theſe me- 
thods ſucceed well, there is no 
ſuſpicion of inlinceritie ; Ler us 
ſee what pretence there can be 
forgt, with the reſt. 

It isto be conſidered, that, as 


zo them, he doth not apply him- 
ſelf 


(79) 
ſelf ro every (or to any) perſon 
immediately, and ſeverally, af- 
ter ſome ſuch tenour of ſpeech 
as this, © I know thee to be a 
<* profligate, hopeles wretch,and 
© that = wilc finally diſregard 
** whatſoever | ſay to thee, and 
* conſeqently periſh and become 
* miſerable. But however (tho 
© I foreſee moſt certainly thou 
* wile not, yet) Ientreat thee 
© to hear, and obey, and live. 
Indeed ſending a Prophet to a 
ape ple, he foretells 


im of ſuch ill ſucceſs #. Bur it *Ezckiet, 
isnot told him he ſhould ſucceed © 3 7 


ſo ill univerſally, and it is im- 
ply'd, he ſhould nor. F 

But the Courſe the great God 
takes, is only to apply himſelf to 
theſe (as hath been (aid) in com- 
mon with the reſt. For if it be 
ſaid he alſo applies himſelf co 
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them by the private diftates of 
his Spint ; He doth not, by it, 
make formed ſpeeches to men. 
But as to thoſe its common mo- 
tions, whereby it applies it ſelf 
unto them, doth only folicite, in 
a ſtared manner of operation, in 
and by their own reaſon and 
conſciences (as he concurres with 
our inferiour faculties, and with 
the inferiour Creatures, ſutably 
ro their natures and capacities) 
ſpeaking no other,than their own 
language, as they are inſtruted 
out of his Word , or by other 
means. Which he ls con- 
tinues to do,rill, by their refiſten- 


cies, they have ſealed up their 


own Conſciences, and conſeqent- 
ly (according to its more ordina- 
ry hxed courſe, and lawes of ac- 
ceſs and receſs) ſhut out the Holy 
Spirit both at once, Nor is it 

more 
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more to be expected, he ſhould 
wniverſally alter that courſe ; than 
that he ſhould alter the courſes 
of the Sun , Moon, and Stars, 
and innovate upon univerſal na- 
eure, 

So that what is endeavoured 
for the reducement of ſuch , as 
hnally refuſe to return, by par- 
ticular applicationsto this or that 
perſon, and beyond what is con- 
cained in the public declarations 
of his written Word, is by ſub- 
ſtirured Miniſters , and inferiour 
Agents, that know no more of 
the event, than they do them- 
ſelves. 

And that this was the firteſt 
way of dealing with reaſonable 
Creatures, who,that will uſe his 
own reaſon, lees not ? 


That our dilqifition may be $.xv1, 


here 


(32) 
here a little more ſtrift, we ſhall 
enqire both, 

What may be ſuppoſed poſſible to 
be alledg'd out of God's Word, m re- 
ference to them that perſiſt in wicked- 
neſs till they finally periſh, Þhich it 
can be thought not conſaſtent with ſun- 
ceritie to have inſerted, upon the ſup- 


poſed foreſight of ſo diſmal an iſ- 


And what more convenient courſe 
we can think of, which ſincerity (as 
we apprehend) would hive reqi- 
red. | 

As to the former. It may, per- 
haps, be alledg'd, that he profeſ- 

1 Tim.2. {es to will the ſalvation of all men. 

& +.1g, Not to delire the death of him that 

22 dyeth. Yea and profeſles himſelf 
Pl.5t. oprieved that any periſh. Now 
12,13» ; ; 

theſe things, compared with his 

public declarations, and renders, 
directed, in an univerſal renour, 

to 


(33) 

to all men,carry that appearance 
and ſhew with them, as if he 
would have it believ'd, his end 
were to fave all. Wherewith 
his foreſight of the perdition of ſo 
many, ſeems ill to agree. For, 
how can that end be ſeriouſly in- 
tended, which it is foreſeen will 
not be brought about? And 
how can it be thought to conſiſt 
with ſincerity, that there ſhould 
be an appearance of his having 
ſuch an end, unto which, a ſerious 
real intention of it doth not cor- 
reſpond ? 

Wherefore we ſhall here exa- 
mine , what appearance luch ex- 
preſſions as thoſe above recited, 
can, by jult interpreration,be un- 
derſtood to amount unto. 

And then ſhew chat there is 
really with the Bleſſed God, what 
doth truly and fully correſpond 

ro 


(84) 
to that appearance. And very 
agreeably roo, with the hypothe- 
ſis of his foreſeeing how things 


will finally iſſue, with very ma- 


wy 


And firſt, that we may under- 
ſtand the true import of the 
expreſſions which we have 
mentioned, and others of like 
ſound and meaning, We are to 
conſider, that (tho being taken 
ſeverally and apart, they are not 
capable of a ſenſe, prejudicial to 
the cauſe, the defence whereof 
we have undertaken, which we 
ſhall afterwards more diſtinctly 
evince, yet) it were very injuri- 
ous, to $0 abour to afhx a ſenſe, 
unto a lingle expreſſion, withour 
weighing the general deſign of 
the writings, whereof it is a part. 
It were qite to fruſtrate the 
uſe of words, when a matter is 


ro 


($5) 
ro be repreſented, that is copious, 
and conſiſts of many parts and 
branches ; which cannot be com- 
prehended in one, or a few ſen- 
rences, if we will pretend to eſti- 
mate, and make a judgment of 
the Speakers full meaning, by this 
or that ſingle paſſage, only, be- 
cauſe we So not patience, or 
leaſure, to hear the reſt ; or per- 
haps have a greater diſpoſition to 
cavil his words, than underſtand 
his meaning, 

If a Courſe reſembling this 
ſhould be taken, in interpreting 
the Edits, or Lawes of Princes, 
and States (ſuppoſe it were a Pro- 
clamarion of Pardon todelinqent 
Subje&s) and only this or that 
favourable clauſe b faſtened up- 
on, withour regard to the inſer- 
ted Proviſo's and Conditions ; 
The ( concerned ) interpreters 
might 


= 
ht do a ſlight, cemporary,and 
ay remedible wrong to the 
Prince ; bur are in danger, more 
facally, to woung themſelves. 


The Edi&ts of the great God, 
that are publicly extant to Man- 
kind (the univerſal publication 
whereof, they partly —"— 
and which t ey too commonly 
deprave, and perverſly miſ-inter- 
pret, where they do obtain) car- 
ry no ſuch appearance with them, 
as if he had ever propoſed it to 
himſelf, for his end, to ſave all 
men, or any man, ler them do 
whar they pleale , or how de- 
ſtructive a Courſe ſoever they 
trake,and ſhall hnally perliſt in. 

If that were ſuppoſed his de- 
ſign, his ſo ſeemingly ſerious 
counſels, and exhortations, were 
as ludicrous , as they could be 
thought, if i it were as perempto- 

rily 
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rily determined all ſhould periſh. 
For what God will, by Almighty 
Power, immediatly work, with- 
out the ſubordinate concurrence 
of any ſecond cauſe, muſt be ne- 
ceſSarily. And it is eqally vain, 
lolicitouſly to endeavour the en- 
gaging of ſubordinate Agents, to 
do that which without them is ab- 
ſolutely necefieny, as it were to en- 
deavour that, by them, which is 
abſolutely impoſſible. 


That which his declarations 
tro men do amount unto, is, in 
ſumme, thus much, That, where- 
as they have, by their defection, 
and revolt from him,made them- 
ſelves liable to his Juſtice, and 
very great conſeqent mileries ; 
he is willing to pardon, ſave and 
reſtore them to a bleſſed ſtate, 


upon ſuch terms as ſhall be agree- 
able 
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able (the recompence due to his 
injured Law , being otherwiſe 
provided for, at no expence of 
cheirs) to the nature of that Ble(- 
ſednes they are to enjoy, the Pu- 
rity of his own Nature, and the 
Order, and Dignity of his Go- 
vernment. Thar is, that they ſe- 
rioully repent, and turn to him, 
Love him as the Lord their God, 
with all their Heart and Soul, and 
Might, and Mind; and one an- 
other as themſelves. ( being to 
make rogether one happy Com- , 
munity,in the participation of the 
ſame Bleſflednes) Commit them- 
ſelves by encire Truſt, ſubjeCtion 
and devotednes to their great and 
merciful Redeemer, according to 
che meaſure of light, wherewith 
he ſhall have been revealed and 
made known to them ; Submit: 


te the motions and dictates of his 
Bleſſed 


(39) 
Bleſſed Spirit, whereby the im- 
preſſion of his own holy Image is 
tobe renewed in them, and a Di- 
vine Nature imparted to them ; 
And carefully attend to his Word 
as the means, the impreſlive in- 
ſtrument or ſeal, by which, un- 
derſtood and conſidered, that im- 
prefion ſhall be made, and the 
very ſeed our of which that Holy 
Nature, and the entire frame of 
the New Creature ſhall reſult and 
ſpring upin them; ſo as to make 
them apt unto the obedience that 
is expected from them,and capa- 
ble of the Bleflednes they are to 
expect. Thar if they neglect to 
attend to theſe external diſcove- 
ries, and refuſe the ordinary aids 
and afliſtgnces of his good Spirit, 
and offer violence to their own 
Conſciences, they are not to ex- 
pect he ſhould over-power them, 
G by 
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by a ſtrong hand, and ſave them 
apainſt rhe continuing diſ-incli- 
nation of their own wills. 

Nor (wharſoever extraordina- 
ry ats he may do upon ſome, to 
makerhem willing) is there any 
univerſal Promiſe in his Word ; 
or other encouragement , upon 
which any may reaſonably pro- 
mnle themfelves that ; in the ne- 
gle& and diſuſe of all ordinary 
means, ſuch power ſhall be uſed 
with them, as ſhall hnally over- 
come their averſe diſafteted 
hearts. 


$. XVIIL "T is rrue that he freqently ules 
much importumity with men,and 
enforces lis Lawes with chat ear- 
neſtnes,as if it were his gwn great 
intereft ro have them obey'd ; 
Wherem,having to do with men, 
he dorh hike a man, foliciroully 


mrent 
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intent you an end which he can- 
not be {acisfy'd till he acrain. Yer 
withal, he hath interſperſed, eve- 
ry where in his Word, fo freqent, 
God-like E of his own 
Greatnes, All-ſufhciency and In- 
dependency upon his Creatures, 
as that if we attend to theſe his 
Public declarations, and mani- 
teſts of himfelf entirely 3 So as ro 
compare one thing with another, 
we ſhall fnd the matter not ar 
all diflembled ; but might colle& 
this to be the ſtare of things, be- 
tween him,and us; that he makes 
no overtures to us, as thinking us 
conſiderable, or as if any thing 
were to accrue to bim from us. 
Bur rhar, as he takes pleaſure in 
the diftufion of his 47 nm 


ſo it 15 our intercft to our 


ſelves ſurably thereunro, and, ac- 
cording as we comply with ir, 
| G 2 and 


(90) 
by a ſtrong hand, and ſave them 
apainſt the continuing diſ-incli- 
nation of their own wills. 

Nor (wharſoever extraordina- 
ry a&ts he may do upon lome, to 
makerhem willing) is there any 
univerſal Promiſe in his Word ; 
or other encouragement , upon 
which any may reaſonably pro- 
mile chemfelves that ; in the ne- 
gle&t and diſule of all ordinary 
means, ſuch power ſhall be uſed 
with them, as ſhall hnally over- 
come their averſe diſaffected 
hearts. 


"Tis rrue that he freqently uſes 
much importumity with men,and 
enforces Ins Lawes with chart ear- 
neſtnes,as if it were his gwn great 
intereft ro have them obey'd ; 
Wherem,having to do with men, 
he doch hike a man, folictroully 


mrent 


(91) 

intent upon an end which he can- 
not be 'd rill he acrain. Yer 
withal, he hath interſperſed, eve- 
ry where in his Word, fo freqent, 
God-like E of his own 
Greatnes, All-ſufhciency and In- 
dependency upon his Creatures, 
as that if we attend to theſe his 
Public declarations, and mani- 
teſts of himſelf exrirely 3 Soas to 
compare one thing with another, 
we {hall fnd the matter not at 
all diflembled ; but colle& 
this to be the fare of rhings, be- 
tween him,and us; that he edi 
no OVErtures tO Us, as pms us 
conſiderable, or as p 
were to accrue to bim _ us. 
Bur rhar, as he cakes pleaſure in 
the diftufion of his own goodnes, 
ſo it 15 our intereft CO our 
ſelves ſurably thereunto, and, ac- 
cording as we comply with it, 

G 2 and 
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and continue in it, or do not, ſo 
we may expect the. delectable 
communications of it, or taſt, 
otherwiſe,his juſt ſeverity. Thar, 
therefore, when he exhorts, ob- 
reſts, intreats, beleeches that we 
would obey and live ; ſpeaks as 
if he were prieved at our diſobe- 
dience, nw. what is like to en- 
ſue to us therefrom ; Theſe are 
merciful condeſcentions, and the 
efforts of that goodnes , which 
chooſerh the fitreſt wayes of mo- 
ving us, rather than that he is mo- 
wal himſelf, by any ſuch Paſſions, 
as we are wont to feel in our 
ſelves, when”are purſuing our 
own dehgns. And that he vouch- 
lafeth ro ſpeak in ſuch a way as is 
leſs ſurable to himſelf, that ic may 
be more ſutable ts us, and =_ 
teach us, while he ſo far complies 
with us, how becoming it is that 


we 
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we anſwerably bend our ſelves 
to a compliance with him. He 
ſpeaks, ſometimes, as if he did 
{offer ſomewhat humane, as an apt 
means ( and which to many 
proves effe&tual) to bring us to 
enjoy,at length, what is truly drvine. 
We may, it we conſider, and 
lay things together, underſtand 
theſe to be gracious inſinuations ; 
Whereby, as he hath nor left the 
matter liable to be ſo miſ-under- 
ſtood, as if he were really affet- 
ed with ſolicitude, or any pertur- 
barion concerning us (which he 
he hath ſufficiently given us to 
underſtand his Bleſſed Nature 
_ admic of.) So nor wa 
th thought ro be diſguiſes 0 
himſelf , on mide mions, 
that have nothing in him corre- 
ſponding to them. For they re- 
ally ſignifie the obedience, and 
G 3 bleſ- 
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bleſſednes of thoſe his Creatures 
that are capable thereof, ro be 
more leakag and agreeable to 
his Nature, and Will; than that 
they ſhould difobey and periſh. 
(which is the utmoſt that can 
be underſtood meant, by thoſe 
words, God will have al men to be 
faved and crme to the kuowledy 4. 
truth) Bur withal, that he 
_ the indignity done C 
Government, by their diſobe- 
dience, thar if they obey not (as 
the indulgent conftirution and 
=—_ of bis Law, and Govern- 
ment now are, in and by the Re- 
deemer) they mult periſh. _ 
that he hath alſo ſuch ref 
the congruity and ordex of things, 
as that Ol not be the thogs, 
ry method of his Government 
over reaſonable Creatures, to 
Qver-power them into that obe- 


dience, 
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dience, by which it may come to 
paſs that they periſh not. All 
which may be colle&ted from 
thoſe his own plain words, in 
chat other recited Text (and ma- 
ny beſides of like import.) When, 
with ſo awful ſolemaity, he pro- 


teſſes, that as be lives he takes no Exck.33- 


pleaſure in the death of funners, but 
that they may turn and live ; and 
adds, Tirn ye, turn ye, by will you 
die * Thar is, that their repen- 
tance, and conleqent weltare, 
would be more grateful to him, 
than their perdition, upon their 
perſevering in deſtructive waies, 
Bur yet, that if they were not 
moved to repent, by theſe his 
pleadings andexpoltulations uled 
with them, they auld die, and 
were therefore concern'd, to at- 
rend and hearken, to ſuch his rea- 
{onings and warnings, as the apt 

G 4 means 
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means to work their good ; not 
expecting he ſhould rake extra- 
ordinary courſes with them, in 
order to it. And that the real 
reſþeft he had thereunto, ſhould 
never induce him, to ule any in- 
decorous courſe,to bring it about; 
but that he had a more principal 
reſpect to the rules of Juſtice,and 
the order of his Government, 
than to their concernments. And 
that he,notwithſtanding,expreſles 
himſelf aggrieved that any hnal- 
ly periſh; It we conſider and re- 
colle&,what notices he hath fur- 
niſhed our Minds with, of the 
Perfections of a Deity, and what 
he hath remonſtrated to us of his 
own Nature, fo plainly, in his 
Word ; we cannot - underſtand 
more by it, than the calm diſpaſ- 
ſionate reſentment and diſhke, 
which moſt perfe&t Purity, and 

G 
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Goodnes have, of the finfulnes 
and miſerable ruine, of his own 
Creatures. 

In all which we have a moſt 
unexceptionable Idea of God, and 
may behold the comly conjunfure 
of his large Goodnes, ſtrict Righ- 
teouſnes, and moſt accurate Wil- 
dom all rogether. As we are 
alſo concerned, in making our 
eſtimate of his waies, ro conſider 
them. And not to take our mea- 
ſure of what is ſutable ro God, 
by conſidering him according to 
one fingle Attribute only ; bur as 
they all are united, in his moſt 
Perfe&t Being. And in that bleſ- 
ſed harmony, as not to infer with 
him a difhculty what to do, or 
what not, Which ſometimes falls 
out with men, where there is an 
imperfect reſemblance of thoſe 
Divine Excellencies, not ſo ex- 
aftly 
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atly contempered together. As it 
was with that Spartan Prince and 
General in Plutarch, when, hnd- 
ing 2 neceſlity ro march his Ar- 
my, and taking notice of one, for 
_ he had a peculiar kindneſs, 
that, thorough extream weak- 
nes, was not poltbly to be remo- 
ved, he look't back upon him,ex- 
preſzing his ſenſe of that exigen- 
cie, in thoſe emphartical words, 
How hard a matter i it at once wat 
$ op#m6r, £0 exerciſe pity and be wiſe ! 
God's own Word miſrepre- 
ſents him not, but gives a txue 
account of him, if we allow our 
ſelves to confer it with ir ſelf, one 
part of it with another. Nor doth 
any part of it, raken alone, im- 
port him fo to have will'd the 
happines of men, for any end of 
his, that he reſolved he would, 
by whatſoever means certainly effect 


Ks 
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it ; As weare woat, many times, 
with ſuch eagernes to purſue ends 
upon which we are intent, as not 
to conſider of right or wrong, fit 
or unht in our purſuit of them, 
and fo let the coſt of our means, 
not ſeldom, eat up our end. Nor 
did that belong to him, or was 
his part as our molt benign, wile, 
an  _—_ Governour, to pro- 

ide that we ſhould certainly not 
_ or not ſufter prejudice 
thereby ; bur that we ſhould not 
doſo, thorough his omiſſion of 
any thing, which it became him 
to do to prevent it. 


It may therefore be of ſome 
Uſe further to take notice, that 
a very divers conſideration muſt 
be had, of the ends which ſhall be 
effetied by Gods own aftion only, and 

thoſe which are to be brought about 


(in 
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(in concurrence, and ſubordina- 
tion to his own) by the mterventent 
aftion of his Creatures. Eſpecially 
(which is more to our purpole) 
ſuch of them as are intelligent, 
and capable of being govem'd 
by Lawes. 

As to the former ſort of theſe 
ends, we may be confident os 
were all moſt abſolutely intend- 
ed, and can never fail of being 
accompliſhe. 

For the latter, It cannot be 
univerſally ſaid ſo. For theſe, be- 
ing, not entirely his ends, But 
partly his, and partly preſcribed 
by him, to his reaſonable Crea- 
tures, to be theirs. Weare'to 
conceive he alwaies, moſt abſo- 
Jurely,intendsrodo, what he righ- 
reoully eſteems congruous;ſhould 
be his own part ; which he'ex- 
rends and limits, as ſeems good 

unto 
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unto him. And ſometimes, of his 
own good Pleaſure, aſſumes to 
himſelf the doing of ſo much, as 
{hall aſcertain the end ; Effectu- 
ally procuring , that his Crea- 
eure (hall do his part alſo. That 
is, not only enacts his Law, and 
adds exhortations, warnings, pro- 
miles, to enforce it, bur alſo 
emirs that effetual influence , 
whereby the inferiour wheels 
ſhall be pur into motion, the 
powers and faculties of his go- 
verned Creature excited and al- 
liſted, and (by a ſpirit in the 
wheels) made as the Chariots of 
a willing people. Ar other times 
and in _— inſtances, he doth 
leſs, and meeting with reſiſtence, 
ſooner retires ; follows not his 
external Edicts and Declarations, 
with ſo potent and determina- 
tive an influence; but that the 
Creature, 
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Creature, through his own great 
defaulr, may ont co do his part, 
and fo hat end be nor 
That the courſe of his Oeco- 

nomy towards men on earth is, 
de fatto, ordered with this diver- 
—_ out CH. Mani- 

e ce thews it, Some 
do ſenſibly perceive that morive 
influence, which others do nor. 
The Game ons, at ſometimes, 
hnd not that , which at other 
times they do. His own Word 
plamly aflerts it. Fe works m us 
to will and to do, of bus own | good plea- 
fore. Where be will, be, in this re- 
(pet, ſhews mercy ; where be will, he 
hardeneth, or doth not prevenr but 
chat men be ha . And in- 
deed, we ſhould be conftrain'd to 
raſeour a grear part of the Sacred 
Volume, i ya meaty not admic 
it ro be (o. 


And 
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And as the eqity and fines of 
his making ſuch difference (when 
it appears he doth make $ can- 
not withour profanenes be doubt- 
ed, ſo it is evident, from what 
was before ſaid, they are far re- 
moved from the reach and con- 
hnes of any reafonable doubt ; 
lince he forſakes none, bur being 
firſt forſaken. 


Nor have men any pretence 


ro complain of —_— deal- 
ing, or that they are ſurpriſing] 

diſappointed, ad lurche of fach 
help, as they might have expect- 
ed ; inaſmuch as this is ſo plainly 
extant in God's open manteſts to 
the World, that he uſes a certain 
arbirrarines , eſpecially in the 
more exuberant diſpenſation of 
his grace ; and is indeed ro that 
purpoſe, that they may be cau- 
tion'd not to neglect lower afli- 


ſtences : 


Prov. 1. 
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ſtences ; and warned, becauſe he 


. Works to will and to do of his own 


pleaſure, therefore to work out their 
own ſalvation with fear and trem- 
bling. Whereupon, elſewhere , 
after the moſt perſuaſive allurin 
invitations. Turn ye at my reproof, 
I will pour out my Spirit to you, I will 
make known my words to you, It is 
preſently ſubjoyned , Becauſe I 
called and ye refuſed, I ſtretched out 
my hand and no man regarded. But 
ye have ſet at nonght all my counſel, 
and would none of my reproof ; I alſo 
Will lauzh at your calamity, I will 
mock when your fear cometh. 

From all which it is plainly to 
be underſtood, that the general 
ſtrain and drift of God's external 
revelation of his Mind to Man,in 
his Word, and the aſpect of even 
thoſe paſlages , that can, with 
moſt colour,be thought to ſignify 


any 
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any thing further, do amounc 
ro nothing more than this,that he 
doth fo far really will the ſalvation 
of all, as not to omit the doing 
that which may effe&t it, if they 
be not neglecttul of chemſelves, 
bur not ſo as to effe&t it by that 
extraordinary exertion of Power, 
which he thinks fit coemploy up- 
on {ome others. 

Nor is it reaſonably to be 
doubted, (ſuch 4 will being all that 
can be pretended to be x 4 vilible 
meaning of the paſſages before 
noted) whether there be ſuch a 
Will in God or no. And ſo fome- 
what really correſponding ( the 
next thing promiſed to be dif- 
courled) ro the aſpe and appea- 
rance hereof, which is offered to 
our view. For what ſhould be 
the reaſon of the doubt 2 He, wha 
beſt underſtands his own Nature, 

H having 
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having (aid of himſelf what im- 

rts no leſs; why ſhould we 
make a difhcuky to believe him? 
Nor indeed can any notices we 
have of the Perfe&tions of the 
Divine Nature be leſs liable to 
doubt, than what. we have of 
his unchangeable veracity ; wheace, 
as it is impoſSible to him to lye, it 
mult be neceſſary, that he be really 
willing of what he hath repreſented 
himſelf fo to be. 

I muſt here profeſs my diſlike 
of the terms of that common di- 
{tin&tion the voluntas beneplaciti, et 
ſigni in this preſent caſe. Under 
which, ſuch as coyned, and thoſe 
that have much uſed ic , have 
p_ rather , I doubt not, con- 
ceal'd a good meaning, than ex- 
preſſed by it an ill one. It ſeems, 
I confeſs, by its more obvious 
aſpect, too much to countenance 


the 
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the ignominious ſlander, which 
profane and atheiſtical diſpoſiti- 
ons would faſten upon God, and 
the courſe of his procedure to- 
wards men; and which it is the 
deſign of theſe Papers to evince 
of as much abſurdity and folly, 
as it is guilty of impiety and wic- 
kednes : As tho he only intended 
to ſeem willing of what he really 
was not ; That there was an ap- 

arance to which nothing did 
ſubeſſe, And then why is the 
latter call'd voluntas ? unleſs the 
meaning be he did only will the 
ſign, which is falſe and impious ; 
and if it weretrue,did he not will 
ic with the will of good pleaſure ? 
And then the members of the 
diſtin&tion are confounded; Or, 
as if the evil actions of men 
were , more truly, the objects 
of his good Pleaſure, than 
H 2 their 
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cheir forbearance of them. 


And of theſe faults the appli- 
cation of the diſtinction of God's 


ſecret Will, and revealed, unto this 


cale tho it be uſeful in many,is as 
guilty. 

The truth is (unto which we 
mult eſteem our ſel ves obliged to 
adhere, both by our aflent, and 
defence) that God doth really and 
complacentially will (and therefore 
doth with moſt unexceptionable 
ſincerity declare himſelf co will) 
that to be done and enjoy'd by ma- 
ny men, Which he doth not, uni- 
verſally, will ro make them do, or 
wrreſuitubly procure that they ſhall en- 
joy. Which is no harder afler- 
tion, than that the impure will 
of degenerate ſinful Man is op- 
polite ro the Holy Will of God ; 
and the malignity of Man's will 
co the benignity of his, No har- 

der 
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der than that there is fin and 
miſery in the World, which how 
can we conceive otherwile, than 
as a repugnancie to the good and 
acceptable Will of God ? . 

Methinks it ſhould not be dit- 
ficult to us to acknowledg, that 
God doth truly, and with compla- 
cencie, will, whatſoever is the ho- 
ly righteous matter of his own 
Lawes. And if it ſhould be with 
any a difficulty, I would only 
make this ſuppoſition. What 
if all the World were yet in in- 
nocencie, yielding entire, univer- 
ſal obedience to all the now ex- 
tant Laws of God, which have 
not reference to Man as now 
faln (as thoſe of repentance, Faith 
in a Mediatour,&c.) would it 
now be a doubt withany, Whe- 
ther God did truly and really 


will, and were pleaſed with the 
| H 3 holi- 
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holines and righteouſnes which 
were every where to be found in 
the World? Surely we would 
not,in this caſe, imagine the crea- 
tures will more pure and holy 
than the Divine ; or that he were 
diſpleaſed with men for their 
being righteous and holy. Now 
again ſuppoſe the World revalt- 
ed, what then is that holy Will 
of God changed? will w2 not 
ſay it remains the ſame holy Will 
ſtill > And ſtands the ſame Rule 
of righteoulnes and duty that it 
was? Doth the change of his 
Rebel-Creatures infer any with 
him 2 Or do only the declarations 
of his former Will remain to be 
their rule, and keep them till 
obliged, his Will it ſelf being be- 
come another from whar ic was? 
Surely he might as calily have 
changed his Lawes. 

And 
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And if we ſay his Will is chan- 
ed, how ſhould we know it to 
beſo: If we know it not, ſurely 
ſuch a thing ſhould not be ſaid 
or thought. If we knew it, how 
ſhould thoſe yer-exrant Lawes 
and Declarations continue to ob- 
lige, againſt the Law-givers known 
will? And then the eafte expe- 
dient to nullifie the obligation of 
a Law, that were thought too 
reſtrictive, were to diſobey it, 
And men might, by (inning once, 
licenſe themlelves to do the ſame 
thing (tho then we could not call 
it finning) alwaies. And ſo the 
Creatures ſhould be the ſupream, 
and ruling will. Nor had it been 
a falle | nr » bur a real 
eruch, that Man, by becoming a 
ſinner , might makes himſelt a 


Or, if it ſhall be thought fir to 
H 4 lay, 
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fay, that the Divine Will would 
not, in that ſuppoſed caſe, be ſaid 
to be changed; bur only, that 
now, the event makes it appear 
not to have been, what we 
thought it was; That were to 
impute both impuricie and diſsi- 
mulation to the Holy Bleſled 
God, as his fixed Attributes. And 
what we thought unht, and 
ſhould abhorre,to imagine might 
have place with him one mo- 
ment, to affix to him for perpe- 
cuitie, 


And whereas it may be thought 
to follow hence, that hereby we 
aſcribe ro God a liablenes to fru- 
ſtration , and diſappointment. 
That is without pretence. The 
reſolve of the Divine Will, in 
this matter,being not concerning 
the event what Man ſhall do, But 

con- 
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concerning his duty what he ſhould, 
and concerning the connection 
berween his duty, and his happi- 
nes. Which, we ſay,he doth not 
only ſeem to will, bur wills ic 
really and eruly. Nor would his 
Preſcience of the event, which 
we all this while aflert, ler fru- 
ſtration be ſo much as poſlible to 
him. Eſpecially, it being at 
once foreſeen, that his Will, be- 
ing croſſed in this, would be ful- 
hlled in ſo important a thing, as 
the preſerving the decorum of 
his own Government. Which 
had been moſt apparently ble- 
mitſhre, beyond _—_ could con- 
ſiſt with the Perfections of the 
Deity, if either his Will concern- 
ing Man's duty, or the declara- 
tions of that Will, had not been 
ſubſtancially, the ſame that they 
are, Ve 
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We are, therefore, in aſſigning 
the object of this or that a&t of 
the Divine Will, to do it entirely, 
and to take the whole object ro- 

ether, without dividing it, as if 
the Will of God did wholly ter- 
minate upon what indeed is bur 
a part (and eſpecially if that be 
but a leſs conſiderable part) of 
the thing willed. In the preſent 
caſe, we are not to conceive that 
God, only, wills eicher Man's duty 
or felicity, or that herein his Will 
doth folely and ultimately ter- 
minate. Bur, in the w hole, the 
determination of God's Will is, 
That Man ſhall be duly governed, 
that us, congruouſly bath to himſelf, 
and bim. That ſuch and ſuch things, 
moſt congruous to both, ſhall be Man's 
duty, by his doing whereof, the Dig- 
nity and Honour of God's own Go- 
vernment 
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vernment might be preſerved, which 
was the thing principally to be de- 
fign'd ; and m the firſt place, And, 
as What was ſecundary thereto, that 
hereby .Man's felicity ſhould be pro- 
vided for, Therefore, it being 
foreſeen a violation would be 
done to the ſacred rights of the 
Divine Government, by Man's 
diſobedience, it is reſolved, they 
ſhall be repaired and maintain» 
ed by other means. So that the 
Divine Will hath its efte ; as to 
what was its more noble and 
principal deſign , the other part 
failing,only,by his defaulr,whoſe 
is the loſs. 

And if yet it ſhould be inſiſted, 
thar in aſſerting God to will what 
by his Lawes he hath made be- 
come Man's duty , even where 
it is not done, we ſhall herein 
aſcribe to him, at leaſt, an inef- 

feftual 
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feftual and an imperfett Will, as 
which doth not bring to paſs the 
thing willed, 

Ic is anſwered, that imperfe- 
tion were with no pretence im- 
_ to the Divine Will,meer- 
y for its noteffeCting every thing, 
whereto it may have a real pro- 
_ But it would be more 
iable to that impuration, if it 
ſhould effect any thing, which it 
were leſs fit for him to effe&t,rhan 
nor to effet it. The abſolute 
Perfeftion of his Will ſtands in 
the proportion, which every act of 
it bears, to the importance of the 
things, about which it is conver- 
fant. Even as, with men, the 
perfeftion of any att of will is 
to be eſtimated, not by the meer 
peremptory fturdines of it, but 

its proportion to the goodnes 
o the ing willed. U _ which 


account, 
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account, a meer -velleity (as ma« 
ny love to ſpeak) when the de- 
gree of goodnes in the object 
claims no more, hath unconcei- 
vably greater perfeftion in it, 
than the moſt obſtinate Yoli- 
(ion. 

And fince the Event forbids us 
ro admit that God did ever will 
the obedience and feliciry of all, 
with ſuch a VVill as ſhould be 
efteive thereof ; it yer his plain 
Word ſhall be acknowledged the 
meaſure of our belief,in this mar- 
ter, which ſo plainly aſſerts him 
ſomeway to will the ſalvation of 
all men, 'tis ſtrange it, hereupon, 
we ſhall not admit rather of a 
will not-effefive of the thing wil- 
led, than none at all. 

The VVill of God is ſufhcient- 
ly to be vindicated from all im- 
perfe&tion, if he have ſufhcienr 

reaſon 
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teaſon for all the propenſions, 
and determinations of it, whe- 
ther from the value of the chings 
willed, or from his own Sove- 
reignty who wills them; 

In the preſent caſe, we need 
not doubt to affirm, that the obe- 
dience and felicity of all men, is 
of that value,as whereunto a pro- 
penſion of will, by _ ſimple 
complacency is proportionable. Yer, 

t his not procuring, as to all 
(by ſuch courſes as he more extra- 
ordmarily takes with ſome) that 
they ſhall, in event, obey and be 
happy, is upon ſo much more va- 
luable reaſons ( as there will be 
further occaſion to ſhew ere long) 
as that, not to do it was more eli- 
gible, with the higher complacency, 
of a determinartive will. 

And fince the public declara- 
tions of his will, towards 


al 
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all men, import no more than 
the former, and do plainly im- 
port ſo much ; Their correſpon- 
dency to the matter declared is 
ſufhciently apparenc. 

And fo is the congruity of 
both with his preſcience of he 
event. 

For tho, when God urges and 
incites men , by exhorrations, 
promiſes, and threats, to the do- 
ing of their own part (which it 
is moſt agreeable to his holy gra- 
cious Nature to do) he forelee, 
many will not be moved there- 
by ; bur perliſt in wilful negleR, 
and rebellions till they periſh : 
He, at the ſame time, ſees that 
they might do otherwiſe,and that, 
if they would comply with his 
methods, things would other- 
wiſe iſſue with them. His pre- 
ſcience, no way, impoſing upon 

em 
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them a neceſſity to tranſgreſs. For 
they do it not becauſe he fore- 
knew it, bur he only foreknew it 
becauſe they would do ſo: And 
hence he had, as it was neceſlary 
he ſhould have, not only this for 
the object of his foreknowledg, 
that they would do amiſs and periſh. 
Bur the whole cale in its circum- 
ſtances, that they would do ſo, not 
thorough bus omiſ$ion, but therr o'wn: 
And there had been no place lefr 
for this ſtate of the caſe; if his 
public Edits and Manifeſts, had 
not gone forth, in this tenour as 
they have. 

o thar x hn07% nur of his 
preſcience, being taken in, gives 
us only, in howlihe this hte of 
the Caſe, That he foreſaw men 
would not take that courſe, which 
he truly declared himſelf willing 
they ſhould (and was gracioully 


ready 
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ready to aſſiſt them in ir) in ot- 
der to their own well-being. 
Whence all complaint of inſ19- 
cere dealing is left withour pre- 
rence. 


Nor (as we alſo undertook tos. xx. 


ſhew) could any courſe (wirhin 
our proſpe&t) have beea taken, 
chart was fit, init ſelf, and more 
agreeable to (incerity. | 
There are only theſe-rwo waies 
to be thought on; beſides, Either 
that God thould wholly have 
torborn to make overtures to 
men 1 common, | 
Or, that he ſhould efhcaciouſly 
have overpow'red all into a com- 
liancewith them. And there is 
itrle doubr, but, upon ſober con- 
ſideration, borh of theſe will be 
judg'd alrogether unfit. 
The former ; Inaſmuch as ir 
' | had 
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had been moſt diſagreeable to the 
exatt meaſures of bus Gyvernment; 

to let a race of ſinful 
perſiſt, thorough many ſucceſxive 
Ages, in apoſtacy and rebellion; 
when the characters of that Law; 
written in Man's heart, were 
in {o great meaſure outworn,and 
become illegible ; without re- 
newing the ;mpreſſion,in another 
way ; and reaſſerting his righs 
od authority, as their Rulet and 
Lord; To the Holines of his Na- 
ture, not to ſend into the VVorld 
ſuch a declaration of bis Will, as 


mighr be a ſtanding ceſtimony 
the impurity, whereiato 


—_ lapſed ; To the goodnes A ir, 


not to make known upon Whac 
termes, and for whole ſake, he 
was reconcileable; And to the truth 
of the thing, ſince he really had 
ma kind HB R—_ towards 
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mien in common not to friaks 
them known. That ir had, it 
felf, been more liable ro the 
charge of infinceritieo have cont- 
cealed from men what was real 
truth, and of ſo much concern- 
ment to them, And he did, int 
revealing chem, bur aR his own 
Nature ; the goodnes whereof is 
no more leſſened; by mens refu- 
fal of irs offers, than his Truch 
can be made of none effect by 
their -disbelief of its aſlertions, 
Beſides the great uſe ſuch an ex- 
tant revelation of the way of re- 
covery, Was to be of, to thoſe 
char ſhould obediently comply 
with ir, even after they ſhould| be worn 
foro do. 
» And the latter we may alſo $xxy, 
apprehend very unfit too; tho, 
becauſe that is leſs obvious, it 
requites to be more largely infiſt- 
ed on, I 2 For 
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”, For it would ſeem that if we 
do nor effet any thing which we 
have a real will unto, it muſt 
proceed from impotencie, and 
that we cannot do it, which who 
would ſay of the great God ? 

Herein , ts, we ſhall 
proceed by ſteps. And —_ 
offer the things that follow to 

conſideration. 

' - As, that it were, indeed, moſt 
repugnant to the notion of a Dei- 
ty, to ſuppoſe any thing, which 
includes in it no contradiction, 
impoſlible to God, conſidered ac- 
cording to that Single Attribute of 
Power, only. 

But yet we muſt add, That this 
were a very uneqal way of eſti- 
mating what God can do, that is to 
conſider him as a meer Being 0 
Power. For the notion of God ſo 
conceiv'd, were very inadeqate 

to 
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to him, which taken entirely, 
imports the comprehenſion of all. 
Perfeftions. So that they arerwo 
very diſtant qeſtions, What the: 
Power of God alone could do; And, 
What God can do. And whereas 
tothe former the anſwer would 
be, Whatſoever is not in it ſelf re- 
pugnant to be done. To the latter, 
it muſt only be, Whatſcever it be- 
comes,or is agreeable to a Being every 
way perfe to do. And (o it isto 
be attributed to the excellencie of 
his Nature, if amongſt all things 
not ſimply impoſſible, there be 
any, which it may be truly ſaid 
he cannot dv. Or, it proceeds not 
from the imperfection of his Pow- 
er, but from the concurrence of 
all otherPerfe&tions in him. Hence 
his own Word plainly affirms of 
him, that he cannot lye. And by 
common conſent it will be ac- 

I 3 know- 
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that he cannot dp 
uſt at whatſoever. 
othis I doubt 'not we may 
with as common ſuffrage (when 
the marrec is conſidered) ſubjoyn, 
that his Wiſdom doth as much li- 
mir the exerciſe of his Power, as 
bis Righteouſnes or his Trach doth, 
And that it may with as much 
confidence, and clearnes, be 1afd 
and underſtood, that he cannot 
do an wrpiſe, or imprudene act as 
an wjuſt, 

Futther, That as his Ri 
nes correſponds to the Juſtice o 
things, to be done or not done, fo 
doth his Wiſdom tothe congraty or 
henes. So that he cannot do what 
it is wefit for him to do, becauſe he 
Perfetly & Infinitely Wiſe,there- 
fore nothing that is leſ#-fit, But 
whaſoever 1s fitteſt, 2 com- 
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pariſon- is made berween doing 

this or that,or berween doing an 
not doing, that the Perteftion of 
his -Nature renders neceſSary to 
him, and the oppolite part impoſ- 
ſible. 
Again, that this meaſure mult 
be underſtood to have a very 
large and moſt general extent 
unto all the affairs of his Govern- 
_ the object it concerns be- 
1 oO V arge. We, in our 
= unirn m—ncks notice,that 
fewer qeſtions can occur concern- 
ing what is right or wrong, than 
what is fit, or unfit. And where- 
as any man may in a moment be 
, if he haveamind to it; 
yery few (and that by long ex- 
penence) can ever attain to be 
wiſe. The things about which 
Faſtice is converſant being redu- 
ible co certain cules, bur Wiſdeme 
I 4 ſup- 
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_—_ very general knowledg 
things ſcarce capable of ſuch 
reduction. * And' is, beſides, the 
primary reqihte, in any one that 
bears rule over others. And muſt 
therefore moſt eminently influ- 
ence all the managements of the 
Supream Ruler. 

It is moreover to be conſider- 
ed, that innumerable congruiries 
lie open to the Infinite Wiſdom, 
which are never obvious to our 
view or thought, As to a well- 
ſtudied Scholar, thouſands of co- 
herent notions, which an 1llite- 
rate perſon never thought of. 
Toa practic't Courtier, or well- 
educated Gentleman,- many de- 
cencies and indecencies in the 
matter of civil behaviour, and con- 
verſation, which an unbred ruſtic 
knowes nothing of. And to an 


. experienced Startes-man , thoſe 


impor- 
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;mportancies, which never occur = 
ro-the thoughts of him who dai- 
ly follows the plough. Whar 
Government is there that hath 
nor its arcana, profound myſteries 
and reaſons of State that a vulgar 
wit cannot dive into > And from 
whence, the account to be given, 
why this or that is done or not 
done, is not, alwaies, that it 
would have been wnju#t it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, but it had been im- 

rudent. And many things are, 
ereupon , judged neceſſary not 
from the exigencie of Juſtice, bur 
reaſon of State. Whereupon,men 
of modeſt and ſober minds, that 
have had experience of the wil-. 
dom of their Governours, and 
their happy condu&, thorough a 
conſiderable tract of time z when 
they ſee things done by them, the 
leading mas whereof they do 
not 
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not underſtand, andthe effec and 
ſucceſs comes not yet in view, 
ſuſpend their ceaſure ; while as 
yet all ſcems to them obſcure, 
and wrapt up in clouds and dark- 
nes. Yea tho the courſe that is 
taken have, to their apprehen- 
fion, an ill aſpet. Accounting it 
becomes them not, to make a 
Judgment of things ſo far above 
their reach, and conhding in the 
tried wiſdom of theirRulers,who, 
they believe,ſee reaſons for what 
they do, iacro which they find 
themſelves unable to penetrate. 

With how much more ſub- 
miſs, and hymble veneration, 
ought the methods of the Divine 
Government to be beheld & ado- 
red, upan the certain aſſurance 
we have, that all things therein, 
are managed by that V Viſdom, 
which could neyer in any thing 


miſtake 
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imiſfake ics way. V Vhereas;there 
was never any continued admini- 
ſtration of human Governmenr, 
ſoaccurate and exact, biir that,af- 
cer ſome tract of time, ſome 'or 
other errours might be reflected 
on therein. 

Again, it may further be ſaid, 
without preſuming beyond due 
bounds, That tho infinite con- 
gruities muſt be ſuppoſed to lye 
open to the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, which are concealed from 
: ours, yet that theſe two things 
in the general are very manifest- 
ly congruows toany ſober attentive 
Mind that directly concern, or 
may be apply'd tothe caſe,under 
our preſent conſideration, Viz; 


6 Thar the courſe of God's Go- 
vernment over the VVorld, 
be, for the moſt part,ſteady, 


and 
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and uniform ; not interrupt- 
ed by very freqent, extraor- 
dinary and anomalous a&ti- 
ons. And again, 

That he uſe a royal liberty, of 
ſtepping out of his uſual 
courſe, ſometimes, as he ſees 
meer, 


It cannot but appear to ſuch 
as attend , highly incongruous, 
ſhould we afhrm the antitheſis ro 
either of theſe; or lay down 
counter-poſitions to them, and 
ſuppoſe the courſe of the Di- 
vine Government to be manag'd 
agreeably thereunto. 


For, as to the former ; what con- 
fuſion would it make in the 
World, if there ſhould be perpe- 
tual innovations upon Nature ; 
continual, or exceeding freqent 


impe- 
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impeditions, and reſtraints of (e- 
cond Cauſes. In the ſþhere of Na- 
ture, the Vertues and proper qali- 
ties of things, being never cer- 
rain, could never be underſtood, 
or known. In that of Policy, no 
meaſures, ſo much as probable, 
could ever be taken. How much 
berter is it, im both, that ſecond 
Cauſes, ordinarily follow their 
inclinations? And why is it not 
to be thought congruous, that, 
in ſome degree, things ſhould be 
proportionably lo, m the ſþhere of 
Grace ? (whereto by and by we 
{hall ſpeak more direly.) 

We pray , when our Friends 
are lick, for their recovery. What 
can be the ſober meaning and de- 
ſign of ſuch prayers > Not that 
God would work a Miracle for 
their reſtiturion, ( for then we 
might as well pray for their re- 
vival 
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vival after death) Bur, that God 
would be pleaſed ſo to co-ope- 
rate, in the ſtill and filent way. of 
Nature, with ſecond Cauſes, and 
ſo bleſs means, thar they may be 
recovered, if he {ee mn Ocher- 
wile that they, and we tmay be 
prepared to undergo his Plea- 
ſure. And agreeable <A ought 
to be the intent of our Prayers, in 
reference to the public aftairs,and 
better poſture - the World. 

And we may take notice the 
Divine Wiſdom laies a very great 
freſs upon this matter, the preſer- 
Ting of the common order of things 3 
and cannot but obſerve a cerrain 
inflexiblenes of Providence, here- 
in, And, char it is very little apt 
to divert from its wonred courſe, 
At which weak minds are apt co 
take offence. To wonder, that, 
againſt ſo many prayers and 


rears, 
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rears, God will ler a man 
dio; or one whom they love; 
Orthar a Miracle is not wrought 
ro prevent their own being 
rong'd, at any time ; = = 
on wr |= 
{wallow up the ht pw nk 
done them wrong. Ate wot eo 
call for fire from Heaven, 
them that are otherwite : 
and do otherwiſe, than chey 
would have them. But a Judi- 
on ron would conſider, if 
highly reaſonable thac 
=y yrs ſhould be comply'd 
with , ſo extraordinarily , than 
why not all mens? And then 
were the VVorld filled with Pro- 
digies and confuſion. The incon- 
veniencies would-ſoon be to all, 
cqally difcernable, and imtolers- 
ble (as che Heathen Poet takes 
Ro Should Jupiter's Bar be 


OVer- 
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over<caly) Yea and the impoſh- 
bility were obvious of -gratitying 
all, becaule of their many coun- 
eer-deſires. 

And . for the other , it were no 
leſs incongruous, if che Supream 
Power ſhould fo tie its | own 
hands, and be ſo aſtricted to rules 
and methods, as never todo any 
thing extraordina , upon never 
fo important-occaſion. How 1ll 
could the World: have. wanted 
luch an effort of -Omaniporencie, 
as the reſtriction upon the flames 
from deſtroying - Shadrach, .He- 
ſhach, and Abednego ? Or the' Mi: 
ratles wrought-in our Savionrfs 
and the- next: following ' Daies? 
Such things are never done 3/ but 
when the all-comprehending 
Wiſdom ſees it moſt 
that the cauſe will . os 
penſe: the defletion' fromthe 


common 
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common. courſe, If no ſuch thing 
did ever fall one, what a Temps 
tation were it tomankind, ro in- 
'eroduce into their beleif an unin- 

telligeat fate inſtead of a Deity ? 
Beſides that the convincing cell 
mony were wanting, which we 
ſee is ſo neceſſary Ge the confir- 
mation of any particular revela- 
tion from God; which comes ndt 
within the compaſs of naturesdiſ- 
covery (upon which aecount, al- 
ſo, it is as apparently neceſlaty 
ſuch extraordinary works ſhould 
not be over-frequeat , for then 
they become ordinary, and uſe- 
leſs co that ſpecial end) ſo thar 
here the exercions both of the 
ordinate and abſolute power Qod 
(as ſome diſtinguiſh)bave their (@ 
dppropriate, _ lo Parr Mos 
and con ules, are 
SCeractle-oo 2 very ordinary 


K under 
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ungerſtanghog, how much more 
tothe infinite Wiſdom of Gad ! 

$.xXVIl, Now hereupon we lay further, 
Thers is the like congruity, upon 
as valuable though not akoge- 
ther the Go) reaſons that, inthe 
affaires of Grace, There he fome- 
what correſpondent. Thar, ordi- 
narily, it be ſought and expected, 
in the uſe of ordinary means. 
And that, ſometimes , its ſove- 
reignty ſthew it ſelf in oy 
exertions. . And in working 
heroically, as none have, before 
| hand, in the neglect of its ordi- 
nary methods, any reaſon to ex- 
pect, 

And we may fly add, That 
where Sovereignty is pleaſed 
thus ro have. its exerciſe and de- 
monkenne - ſelf, Ir is ſufficient 
that there be a general congruity, 
that, it do ſo | 2k at 


ante- 
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cedent reaſon to the doing of ſome 
ſuch extraordinary things, bur that 
there ſhould be a particular leading 
congruity or antecedent teaſon, ro 
invite theſe extraordinary opera- 
tions of grace,to one perſon more 
than another, is not neceſlary. 
Bur it is moſt congruous; that, 
herein, it be moſt arbitrary, Moſt 
agreeable to the Supremacy of God; 
ro the State of Smful Man, who 
hath infinitely diloblig'd him , 
and can deſerve nothing from 
him ; Yea, and even to the na- 
ture of the thing. For, where 
there is a parity, in any objects 
of our own choice, there cart be 
no leading reaſon to this, rather 
than that. The moſt prudenr 
man, that is wont to guide him- 
ſelf by never fo exquiftte wil- 
dom, in his daily ations, where 
there is a perfe& indifferency , 
K 2 between 
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berween doing this thing or that, 
1s not 0 ns ny he is 
not able to give a reaſon why he 
did that, not the other. Wildom 
hath no exerciſe in that caſe. 

Burt that the Bleſſed God doth 
ordinarily proceed in theſe at- 
fairs, by a ſteady rule, and, /ome- 
times, ſhew his liberty of de- 
parting from it, is to be reſolved 
into his infinice wiſdom, it being, 
in it ſelf, moſt ft, he ſhould do 
both the one, and the other ; 
and therefore to him molt neceſſa- 
ry. Whereupon, the great Apo- | 
{te Saint Paul, diſcourting upon 
this ſubje&, doth not reſolve the 
marter into ſtrift juſtice, nor abſo- 
lute ſovereignty (both which have 
their place too, in his proceed- 
ings with men, as the ſacred wri- 
tings doabundantly teſtihe) bur 
we find him in a tranſport, in the 

con- 
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contemplation of the divae an 
dom, ehat, herein, ſo eminently 
ſhines forth. 0 the depths of the _— 
riches both of the iſh and know- the ſameper- n 
ledge of God ! how un ſearchable welronen 
his ' judgments , and his Waies pa; Es 3 


finding out ! with the 8, 


To ſurme up all, we con- $xXxvim. 
clude ic ovvious to the apprehen- 
hon of ſuch as conſider, that ic 
was more congruous the general 
courſe of Gods Government,over 
man, ſhould be by moral infira- 
ments. 

And, howlſoever it were ve- 
ry unreaſonable, to imagine, that 
God cannor in any caſe, extraor- 
dinarily overſway the inclina- 
tions, and determine the will of 
ſuch a creature, in a way agree- 
able enough to its nature, (tho 
we mags 4 know not, as we 

K 3 are 
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are not concerned to know, or 
curioully ro enqire in what way) 
And highly reaſonable to admir 
that in many caſes he doth. 

It is notwithſtanding manifeſt, 
to any ſober reaſon, that it were 
very incongruous, this ſhould be 
the ordinary courſe of his conduct 
rowards Mankind, or the ſame 
perſons art all times. 

Thar is, that a whole order | 
of inrelligent creatures ſhould be 
moved, only by inward impul- 
les ; That Gods preceprs, promi- 
ſes and comminations, whereof 
thejr nature is capable , ſhould 
be all made imperrinencies , 
through his conſtant overpow'r- 
ing thoſe that ſhould neglect 
them ; That the faculcies, where- 
by men are capable of moral 
Government,ſhould be rendered, 
to this purpoſe, uſeleſs and _ 

A 


And th he ite pred 
nd thatt ou tem 

to expect, ro be conſtantly ma- 
nag'd as meer machines, that 
know not their own ule. 

' Nor is it leſs apprehenſible, 
how incongruous it were alſo,on 
the other hand, to ſuppoſe that 
the exteriour frame of Gods Go- 
vernment, ſhould be roraſly un- 
accompanied with an internal 
vital eneryie ; or exclude the in- 
ward motions, operations , and 
influences, whereof ſuch a crea- 
eure is alſo ftly capable. Or 
that God ſhould have barr'd our 
himſelf, from all inward acceſs 
to the ſpirirs of men, or com- 
merce with them. That the 
ſupream univerſal, paternal mind 
(as aft heathen call'd it) ſhould 
have no way for efficacious com- 
munications, to his own obxpring, 
when he pleaſes ; that (fo unſu- 
K 4 tably 


YEP... ſhould 

to lovereigaty)- | 
was no objects Ef ſocial favour, 
or no peculiar waics of exprefling 
It. 

It is manifeſtly congruous 
thar the divine Government, 0- 
ver man, ſhould be (as it is) mix- 
ed or compoled of an external 
frame of lawes, with their pro- 
per ſanCtions, and inforcements, 
and an internal effuſion of pow- 
er, and vital influence, correſ- 
pondent to the ſeveral parts. of 
that frame ; and which might 
animare the whole, and ule it, 
as inſtrumenral, tothe begetring 
of correſpondent impreſſions on 
mens ſpirits. 

T hat this Power be pur forth, 
not (like that of a natural Agent) 
ad ultimum (which if we would 
ſuppoſe the Divine Power to be, 


new Worlds muft be ſpringing. 
up 
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up every moment) but gradually, 
and with an apt contemperation 
ro:the ſubjeft, upon which ir is 
deſigned, to have its operations, 
and withal, arbitrarily, as is be- 
coming the Great p ent from 
whom it proceeds tro whom 
It, ror carr belongs, ro meaſure 
its exertions, as ſeems meet un- 
to him. That it be conſtantly 

forth (tho moſt gratuitoully,e F 
cl the diſobligation of the 


- ay br being conſidered) upon 
al 


vs. em as that th 

be enabled todo much good, 'tQ 
which they are not impelled by 
it. That it be ever ready (ſince 
it is the Power of Grace) to go 
forth in a further degree than it 
had yet done, whereſoever any 
former iſſues of it have been duly 
comply'd with. Tho it be ſo lit- 
tle ſuppoſable that Man ſhould 
hereby 
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have ob God there- 
bo ne he ny ov way ob- 
lived himſelf ; Otherwiſe, than 
that he hath imply'd a readines, 
to impart unto Man what ſhall 
be neceſlary ro enable him to 
obey, ſo far as, the Apoſt 
cie, isrequlite to his relief : v7 he 
ſeriouſly nw ro do his own 
, by the Power he already 
bach received. Agreeably wo the 
common ſaying , homint facienti 
god in ſe eft,8&c. That —_— 
to the Royal Liberty, wherewic 
it works, it go forth, as to ſome, 
with that efficacy , as notwith- 
ſtanding whatever reſiſtance, yet 
co overcome , and make them 


captives to the authority and 
love of Chriſt, 


The 
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The univerſal continued recti- 5. xx1x, 


eude of all intelligent creatures 
had, we ny be (ure, —_—_ 
led, with a : - 
cious will if it had | may 

Thar is, it it had not been leſs 
congruous than to keep them, 
{ome time (under the expectati- 
on of future confirmation and re- 
ward) _=_ trial of their fhdeli- 
ty, and in a ſtate wherein it 
might not be impoſſible to them 
co make a defection. And ſoit 
had ealily been prevented, that 
ever there ſhould have been an 
apoſtacie from God, or any fin 
in the world. 

Nor was it either leſs eafie, by 
a mighty irreſiſtible hand, uni- 
recfally toexpel fin,than prevent 
it 3 Or more neceſſary or more to 
beexpected from him. 

Bur if Gods taking no ſuch 


courle, 
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courſe, tended rorender his Go- 
vernment over the world more 
anenſt, and awful, for the preſent, 
_—__ reſult, Poor #44 of 
all chings more glorious at length, 
and were conſequently, more con- 
gruous ; that could not be ſo wil- 
led, as to be effeftually procured by 

bm. 

For whatſoever obligation 
ftri4 juſtice hath upon ns, that 
eemgruity cannot but have u 
him. And whereas it would be 
concluded, that whatſoever any 
one truly wills, they would effect 
if they could, we admit it for true, 
and to be applied in the preſent 
caſe. Rur adde, 

That as we rightly eſteem that 
mipoſoible to ws, which we cannot 
witldo, fo is that ts him, not on- 
ly, which he cannot do juitly, 
but which, upon the whole mart- 


cer, 
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ter he cannot do, wi - 
ſo. That is, XX PR 
wiſdom doth nor dictate, is moſt 

congruous and fit to be done. 
Things cohere, and are held 
rogether, in the courſe of his di- 
{pealation, by congruiries as by 
adamantine bands, and cannot 
be otherwiſe. That is, compa- 
ring and taking things together, 
eſpecially the moſt important. 
For otherwilſe,to have been nice- 
ly curious about every minute 
thin , ingly conſidered, char it 
mighe not polhibly have been ber- 
ter ( as in the frame of this or 
that individual animal or the like) 
had been needleſly co interrupt 
the courſe of Nature, and there- 
fore, it ſelf, to him an incongrui- 
ty. And doth, in them that ex- 
pe&t ir, import more of a crifling 
diſpo- 
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diſpoſition , than of true Wiſ- 
dom. 

Bur To him whoſe Being is moſt 
abſolutely Perfe&t ro do thar , 
which , all things conſidered , 
would be fimply beft, i. e: moſt 
becoming him, moſt honourable , 
and God-like, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ary. And conleqently, it is to 

attributed to his Infaite Per- 
fetion, that, wnto him,to do other- 
wile, is abſolutely impoſſible. 

And if - yet he - all theſe 
congruities which , to him , are 
more than a Law; it is enough that 
they are obvious to his own 
eye, who is the only competent 
Judge. 

Yet, moreover, it is finally to 
be confidered, that the methods 
of the Divine Governmenr, are, 
beſides his, ro'be expoſed to the 


view; 
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view, and judgment of other In- 
reflects than or own, and we Cx- 
pect fthould to our own, in 
another ſtate. Whar conception 
thexeot is, already, received and 
formed in our Minds, is but an 
Embsyo, no leſs imperfe&t than 
our. preſent ſtate is. 

It were very unreaſonable to 
expect,fhnce this World ſhall con- 
rinue bur a lictle while, that all 
God's managements, and waies 
of procedure, in ordering the great 
afflir of it, ſhould be attemper- 
ed, and fred to the judgment, 
that ſhall be made of them in 
this temporary ſtate, that will ſo 
ſoon be over: And to the pre- 
lene apprehenſion and capacity 
of our (now ſo muddied and di- 
tempered) Minds. A vaſt and 
fable ecernity remains, wherein, 
the- whole Celeſtial Chorus fhall 


enter- 
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"entertain themſelves , with the 
- grateful conremplarion, and a 

plauſe,of his deep Counſels. Stch 
things as now ſeem perplex, and 
intricate to us, will appear moſt 
irreprehenſibly fair, and comely 
to angelical minds, and our own, 

when we ſhall be vouchſaf't a 
place amongſt that happy Com- 
munity. What diſcovery God 
affords of his own glorious Ex- 
cellencies, and PerfeCtions is prin- 
cipally intended to recommend 
him, in that ſtate; wherein he, 
and all his waies and works, are 
to be beheld with everlaſting , 
and moſt complacential approba- 
tion. » 

Therefore tho now we ſhould 
covet the cleareſt and moſt fatis- | 
fying account of things, that can | 
be had ;- we are yet to exerciſe | 
patience, and not precipitate our 
judgment | 
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judgment . of them before the 
time : As knowing our preſeat 
conceptions will differ more , 
fram what they will be hereaf- 
ter, than thiole of a Child, from 
the macurer thoughts of the wiſeſt 
man. And that many of our 
conceits,which we thought wiſe, 
we ſhall, then, fee cauſe to pur 
away, as childith things; 


The diſorder (Sir,) of this heap 
(rather than frame) of thoughts and 
diſcourſe, as it cannot be thought 
more anſutable to the ſubjef, than 


Jutable to the Author ; and the leſs 
L diſf taſe 
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diſpleaſe, by how much it could leſs be 
"Expebted:to be otherwy/ 
::&pen-in the beſt tircumſla 
may lay ſome claim ts your 6 
don, as having been, moſtly, 
up in the intervals of a troubleſome, 
long Journey. Wherein be was ra- 
ther willing to take What opportunitie 
the inconveniencies and hurry of it 
could allow him ; Than negle& any, 
of uſins the earlieſt endeavour to ap- 
prove himſelf (as he us your great ad- 
murer) 


Moſt honored Sir, 
Vour moſt obedient 
humble Servant, 


H. W. 
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contmgent actions, alters not the na- 


tural  goodnes or. evil of them. 
| p. 54: 


Sc. 


Contents. 
Se. X. & XI. 


_——_— be fazd to act for 
any end? His public declarations 


to men have a more principal end, 
than their obedience, and feliciry. 
Which- 4s attained , tho this fail. 
The difficulty , therefore , Concern- 
mg the Divine Wiſdom vaniſhes. 

þ. 57. & 60. 


Sect. XII. 


That, concerning the Sinceritie 
of God conf dered. That other End, 
Man's obedient compliance, - at- 
tained in great part. p. 64. 


Set. XIIL 


God not- obliged to procure his 
publiſht Edits ſhould reach every 
Individual _ "Tis owing to 
| L 4 ” the 


Contears. 
the wickednes of the World that they 


generally do not 0. p67. 
Sect. XIV. a 


He fhewes ſpecial o_ to forng 
Nations herem without be of my: 
5 


rious to others. Neae much 
Clemency, and Mercy wall. p.7 4+ 
Set. XV. 


Where his gracious - Alethods ſuc- 
ceed not, To be conſidered he Only 
applies himſelf to them in Common 
with the reſt. p.78. 


Sect. X VI. 


Propoſed to be Engired ; What 
can be alledg'd ont of bis Word, that 
ſeems leſ5-conſiſtent with ſoxcerity, te: 
wards them Tith whom thinss do not 
fmally {Sue well * What fit courſe 
could 


\ 


1 


Contents, * 
caxld be thought of more conſaftent- 
—_ As to the former, 
What appearance wo alledg"d Paſ- 
ſages can be j aid to have ? 


Propeunded to be meaty ſhewn; 
that the Truth of the thing corre- 
ſponds to that appearance. p.$1. 


Seat. XVIL 
What his declarations to men a- 
mount wito * What they are by them, 
encouraged to expett ? p. 87. 


Sect. XVIIL 


ExpreſSions of paſſionate earn- 
eſtnes, how to be underſtood ? p.go 


Set. XIX. 


The Ends to be brought about by 
God's own action eady And 
thoſe which ſhould be brought to peſe 


by the incervenient aftion of 
Man, 


Contents. 
Man,. to be diſtmguiſhed. - God's 
Ward repreſents him not as {© wil- 

the ſalvation of all men, as that 
it ſhall be effefted whatſoever courſe 
they take. p. 99: 


Sect. X X. 


Such a Will a4 it repreſents him 
to have of man's welfare we ought to 
believe is in bum. The diſtinfkon of 
bis Will of Good Pleaſure, and of 
the Sign. Of his ſecret Will, and re+ 
vealed (as apply'd to this matter) 
animadverted on. p. 105. 


Se&t. X X1. 


©. God truly wills the matter of hs 
own Laws,aud their welfare for whom 
he made them. þ- 108, 


Sect. X X11. 
Is not made liable to diſappoint- 


ment 


Contents. 
mint hereby. Nor can bente av ins- 
perfeRt will be aſerib'd to bim. pag 


112. 
Set. XXII, 


The 2% Head ( propoſed Se. 
XVI.) diſcuſſed ; no other fit 
courſe could be taken, that can be 


pretended more agreeable to ſincerity. 
Tivo only to be thought on. To have 


——_ no written Word. To 
ave overpow'red all by ftrong 


hand into compliance therewith, 
The former no fie. p. 121; 


Set. XXIV, 


The latter wnfit alſo. The Con- 
gruity of things makes them necel- 
ary, with God. The incongruity, 
impoſlible. p-123. 


Seat. 


RE] 
Imumerable iries obvious 


to the Divine Un —— 
an rro by ours, Two 


manifeſtly tC Avira; 3 reE- 
=e 


the Courſe of God's 
Government be, Tha te Guſe of Gol 


ſteady, and wiferm, That he ſome- 


fine s ary. P: 128, 
Set. XXVI. | 
. Both theſe many waies repreſented 


CONTruous , im reference to matters 


within the ſphere of Nature, and 
Policy. þ- 132, 


Sect, XXVII. 


Eqally congruous, that mullery 
be im - ow degree correſpondently ma- 


nag 


within the ſphere of Grace, 
p. 138, 
Sect, 


Contents, | 


Se&t.. XXVIIL, 

.. The Congruity of both theſe in 
the matters of Grace more diſtinfily 
expreſsed. P. 141: 

Sect, XXIX. 
The Concluſion. p. 147 


